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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Broadcasting 


AFTER many rumours and the flutterings of several dove- 
cots, only a few weeks before the expiration of the B.B.C.’s 
present charter, the government has braced itself to publish its 
proposals for the new charter. The Tory Party’s political con- 
tortions, the result of the antediluvian social economics of the 
Prime Minister and Lord Woolton, which in the space of a few 
months have made the Tory Government one of the most 
ridiculed and unpopular governments within living memory, 
are continued in the White Paper and the proposals for broad- 
casting and television. The party obtained a small parliamentary 
majority by promising red meat and all the other blessings of the 
Victorian capitalist millenium through a return to competition, 
private enterprise, and Victorian laisser-faire—promised them 
in a world where unregulated private enterprise and competition 
would immediately reduce most departments of life to chaos. 
Naturally when Mr. Churchill and Lord Woolton found them- 
selves in office, they also found themselves helpless to fulfill 99% 
of the promises made by them. Disappointed in so many direc- 
tions, many of their unsophisticated followers thought that 
private enterprise might be let loose at any rate on the air and 
the B.B.C. subjected at least to sponsored programmes, if not 
to the Tory ideal of completely unregulated competition. The 
correspondence columns on the centre page of The Times, so 
often used as a kind of antenatal clinic for government measures, 
for weeks contained the innocent—and sometimes perhaps 
not so innocent—admonitions and suggestions for abolishing the 
wicked monopoly manipulated by Lord Simon of Wythenshawe 
in Langham Place. A typical timid little Tory mouse has been 
born of all this labour, a little bastard mongrel mouse. The 
complete monopoly of broadcasting is assured to the B.B.C. 
for another ten years and we are thus to be protected from the 
blessings of private enterprise, competition, and commercial 
broadcasting. But in order that “socialism” may not win a 
complete victory, a sop is thrown to the Cerberus of free enter- 
prise. At some future date “when calls on capital resources make 
it feasible”, the business man is promised that “some element of 
competition” will be permitted “in the expanding field of 


television.” 
* x x 
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In this controversy over broadcasting and television we have a 
very pretty and difficult problem of the control of a gigantic 
machine for giving information, making opinion, and providing 
entertainment for the masses. For verbal broadcasting and tele- 
vision, which is visual broadcasting, are socially nothing but 
machinery used for those three purposes. Newpapers are another 
kind of machine, but used for exactly the same social purposes. 
That is why control of the press raises exactly the same problems 
of monopoly, power politics, and dictatorship as the control of 
broadcasting. Or rather the problem of the press is the problem 
of broadcasting turned upside down, for, whereas broadcasting 
in Britain is a public monopoly with private enterprise completely 
barred, private enterprise controls the press and, so far as daily 
newspapers are concerned, in a highly monopolistic manner. 
The dangers of the system were recognized by the appointment 
of a Royal Commission recently under the discreet chairmanship 
of Sir David Ross, and the fact that its immense labours produced 
a report which could hardly be called even a mouse was not 
surprising in view of the difficulty of the problem and the cautious 
respectability of the Commissioners. 


* * 


The Times 

There are, we believe, very few questions more important for 
a democracy than this control, in our modern world almost 
inevitably the monopolistic control, of the great journalistic 
engines of information, opinion, and entertainment which we 
call daily papers. A book has just been published which every one 
who is concerned with the White Paper on broadcasting and the 
report of the Royal Commission on the Press should study, for 
nowhere are the facts concerning the actual working of the 
journalistic machine revealed more clearly. It is the fourth and 
tinal volume of The History of the Times.* It is an extraordinarily 
fascinating book, for here you may see the part played by w hat 
is probably the most “influential” newspaper in the world, and 
by its editor and its “‘proprietors”, in the national and inter- 
national events of one of the most crucial and terrible epochs in 
human history. No Englishman of the middle or “upper” 
classes, whatever his political opinions, can avoid, in the recesses 
of his mind, an instinctive affection and admiration for The Times. 


* The History of the Times. Vol. IV. The 150th Anniversary and Beyond, 1912-1948. 
Parts | and I. (The Ofhce ot The Times. 1182 pp. 255. each Part). 
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It is so tremendously English, with merits so massive and 
magisterial like those of the finest roast beef or steak and kidney 
pudding, English grass and the game of cricket, a London 
policeman or a High Court judge. Nothing quite like these things 
are produced outside the British isles. Compare Te Tzmes with 
le Monde, or the Berliner Tageblatt in its prime, or the New York 
Times, or any of the other famous dailies of the world, and you 
have to admit that it has an “authoritativeness”, a journalistic 
standard of truth, intelligence, language, and manners, applied 
to all its columns from the solemn leader to the racing news, 
which puts it in a class by itself. The aura of Printing House 
Square is very remarkable; it is always all over any copy of The 
Times of any year, and it is quite rightly all over this History of 
The Times, anonymously written and published “at the office of 
The Times”. In Henry James’s story, The Death of the Lion, there 
is a description of the mind of “the Princess” which is also an 
admirable description of the “mind” of The Times: 

“Her opinion on any matter is rusty and heavy and plain—made, in the 
night of ages, to last and be transmitted. I feel as if I ought to pay some one a 
fee for my glimpse of it. She has been told everything in the world and has 
never perceived anything, and the echoes of her education respond awfully 
to the rash footfall—I mean the casual remark—in the cold Valhalla of her 
memory.” 

* * * 


Reading this history of The J imes’s contribution to the events 
of the last 40 years, though one’s admiration and affection may 
remain, one also feels dismay and even horror. For here is a vast 
engine or arsenal of social power concentrated in the monopo- 
listic hands of one or two or three, more or less anonymous, 
private persons. The monopolists are the proprietors and the 
editor. The personality of the proprietor has been determined 
partly by the chances of heredity in the Walter family and partly 
by the power of hard cash, by the purchase of a controlling 
interest by the only class who could afford such a purchase, 
namely a millionaire. The Walter family, the editors, and usually 
the millionaires have, no doubt, been actuated by the highest 
motives, but the first thing to notice is that, as far as the million- 
aire proprietor is concerned, the system led to the control of The 
Times for several years, first by a sane, and then by an insane, 
megalomaniac. The student of modern society should study the 
Northcliffe interlude, as revealed in these volumes, but that 
interlude, disturbing though it is, is not what causes one the 
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deepest dismay. It is the editors of the paper who fill one with 
despair. They have all been the most able and upright of men. 
But except for a brief interval when the mad Northcliffe 
appointed Mr. Steed, they have belonged to a clique, a tiny clique 
of profoundly conservative Oxford men. There are periods of 
history in which the narrow conservatism, the social upper class 
outlook of Winchester and New College may be appropriate and 
harmless, but the first half of the zoth century was not one of 
them; it has been a period of vast social movements and strain 
and stresses in which understanding and guidance are impossible 
if the mind is rigidly conservative. That is why it is true to say of 
the editors and higher editorial staff of The Times during this 
period that “they had been told everything in the world and had 
never perceived anything” 


* * * 


To justify the last statement fully would require much more 
space than is available to us; we can only briefly indicate some of 
the grounds for making it. In internal politics The Times has 
in theory always been “impartial”; in fact it has in 99 cases out of 
every 100 supported the Tory Party. In the years when the tempo 
of political change ought to have kept pace with the rapid 


changes in our society, the paper was on the side of conservatism 
and reaction. It must be admitted that the fact that it never 
perceived anything of the economic and social forces in Britain, 
and understood less, probably had little effect, for the influence 
of great newspapers, including The Times, on domestic i issues 1s 
probably much smaller than their proprietors and editors 
imagine. It is however in imperial and foreign affairs that the 
enormous knowledge and misunderstanding of The Times are 
most remarkable. A distinguished editor of another great daily 
paper said once that the influence of The Times “at great crises in 
our foreign affairs has almost always been for evil” and he might 
have added “imperial”. It can hardly be doubted that the 
conservative policy of opposing Home Rule for Ireland was 
disastrous: it had the consistent support of The Times. The 
Tories pursued the same policy towards India with the same 
result, again with the support of The Times. In foreign affairs The 
| imes, under the editorship of Geoffrey Dawson and Barrington- 
\ ard, was always wrong on the major questions of policy. 

The high w atermark of their know ledge and ignorance was the 
support of the policy of appeasing Hitler. In 1919 and the early 
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20’s the paper opposed ‘ “concessions” to Germany which were 
both right and politic; in the 30’s they supported them, when, 
being made to Hitler, they were wrong and impolitic. But per- 
haps even more revealing is the attitude of The Times (and of this 
History) to the League of Nations. It was entirely negative—so 
negative that even the anonymous writers of the History have 
practically nothing to say about it. Yet there is a good deal to say 
for the opinion that only support of the League could have saved 
Europe from the second world war and that, as Mr. Noel-Baker 
writes in a review in this issue, history w ill judge the statesman- 
ship of statesmen during the 20’s and 30’s of this century by their 
attitude towards the League and collective security. By that test 
the editors of The Times failed lamentably. A close study of this 
revealing book shows how this obstinate stupidity was possible. 
First, it is true, though almost incredible, that Dawson and Ward, 
with all the paraphernalia of foreign correspondents and “‘inside 
information”, were as completely ignorant of the realities of 
Hitler’s Germany and Mussolini’s Italy as was Chamberlain. 
Second the Tory politicians who practised appeasement belonged 
to the same small social clique as the editors of The Times— 
they were “Neville”, “Edward”, and “Geoffrey”—and all 
suffered from the same kind of social and political myopia. 


+ * * 


We return now to the point from which we started. It is 
disturbing to find an instrument of such gigantic potential in- 
fluence as The Times, necessarily a monopoly or near-monopoly, 
in the hands now of a lunatic, now of a most upright but wrong- 
headed man, now of a little clique of high-principled and mistaken 
patriots, but never, never, never in the hands of any one who had 
any knowledge of or sympathy with any movements of the 
mind or the period which could be called even faintly liberal or 
progressive. We do not pretend to offer any solution of this 
problem, but we think it important that there should be recogni- 
tion that there is here a problem for democracy, just as in broad- 
casting, the problem of how these great monopolistic instruments 
of information, opinion, and entertainment should be controlled. 











RESPONSIBILITY FOR TRANSPORT 


By GrrBpert WALKER* and Henry Mappickt 


I 


. 

Tui problem of inland transport, as it has appeared for the 
past thirty years, presents itself as the chronic inability of railways 
to earn the net revenues to which proprietors, private or public, 
had thought themselves entitled. Railways have been threatened 
before by loss of trafic in depression and by rising costs during 
inflation. But it is the growth of road competition which has 
been undermining their solvency. Transport has now been 
nationalised and public carriers by road and rail brought within 
one common ownership. The essential problem remains un- 
changed. It is illustrated every time a railway runs a train over a 
branch line or a stopping train down a main line to serve districts 
which could be more cheaply linked by bus and lorry; when a 
lorry takes a freight to towns between which traffic is being 
exch anged in train loads, and more illuminating still, when a long 
distance coach is run (say between Glasgow and London) 
with passengers who could be carried by main line express in 
greater comfort and at less cost to the Commission who may, as 
in this case, also own the motor coaches! 

The Transport Act of 1947 required the British Transport 
Commission, among other duties “to allow any person desiring 
transport for his goods . . . freedom to choose such of the services 
(as may be) provided as he considers most suitable to his needs” 
(Section 3, Sub-section 2). This provision in the Act is generally 
construed as a guarantee that the trader shall be free to choose 
among the road and rail services furnished by the Commission, 
that one which suits him best. The Commission consequently 1s 
precluded from directing a particular traffic to whatever means 
road or rail, may be the more “‘efficient, adequate and econom- 
ical”, ‘They must accept the traders’ judgement about that and 
do as he bids. The Commission are not obliged to provide, nor to 
continue to provide any, or any particular, form of goods trans- 
port service between any particular points, nor are they prevented 

* Professor of Economics and Dean of Faculty of Commerce and Social Science, Univer- 
sity of Birmingham. Author of Road and Rail—A Study in the Economics of Competition and 
State Control. 

+ Lecturer in Public Administration liversity of Birmingham; formerly Lecturer in 
Politics, Wadham College, Oxtord. 
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from making charges which “differ according to the requirements 
made as respects the kinds of goods transport services which are 
to be used” (Sub-section 2 (a) and 2 (4) ). But the Commission 
is limited by the fact that the private “‘C”’ licensee, the trader who 

carries his own goods in his own vans, has not been brought 
under the provisions of the Act and by the fact that the bus and 
coach business has not been subjected to compulsory purchase. 
Both set limits on the Commissions’ freedom to fix rates for 
trafic for which the privately owned van or bus is a possible 
alternative. 

The Commission inherited a system of railway goods rates 
containing an element for conveyance reckoned at a rate per 
mile which diminished as the mileage increased. The passenger 
fares were in simple proportion to the distance travelled; the 
rate per mile did not diminish with the distance. Both were the 
final result of long evolution stretching back to the first acts 
authorising the construction of railways and sometimes, indeed, 
to the practice on the canals which preceded them. To many a 
trader who grew up with the railways in the first twenty years of 
this century (and to many a passenger too) the principles of 
railway rate-making enshrined in the Railways Act of 1921 and 
manifest in the General Railway Classification and the Schedules 
of Standard Charges have taken on the sanctity of moral law. 
Road haulage rates, on the other hand, enjoy no such sanction 
in law or morals. They are entirely competitive, based on the 
deal made by the parties and limited, on the one hand, by the level 
of the hauliers’ costs and, on the other, by the quotations of 
other hauliers offering a similar service. The road passenger 
business, unlike the road haulage trade, had got into the hands 
of a few large companies and bus and coach fares were also 
subject to certain powers conferred on the Licensing Authority 
(then known as the Traffic Commissioners) by the Road Traffic 
Act of 1930. Bus and coach fares were certainly competitive; 
but it was a competition limited by the necessity of incorporating 
the fare to be charged in the application to the Authority for the 
road service licence. 

“One of the most important characteristics of transport cost”, 
the Commission have remarked, “‘is its great range, even for a 
series of like transits of equal distance.” “Very few individual 
transits, passenger or goods”, they had said earlier, “are or 
could be charged to the customer at their actual cost” and the 
process “of internal subsidisation of one traffic by another” 
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is going on all the time. A wide averaging of cost may, as it is 
claimed by the Commission, be one of the practices which enable 
1 public service to cheapen transport for all “provided that strict 
control is kept over demands for extravagant and unremunerative 
services of various kinds (e.g. loss making branch lines, high- 
frequency bus services on thin traffic routes, late-night services, 
conveyances of small a a EE each involving a complete 
wagon movement and so forth)”. This claim is neither confirmed 
nor disputed here. But the av alls of cost has another conse- 
quence, aptly illustrated by the relationship between the costs of 
carrying passengers and the kind of service provided. Four ty pes 
of service are analysed—main line express, main line stopping 
train, cross country, and branch line. The cost, per passenger 
mile, of carrying passengers by each of these four types of 
service varies from one third of a penny per mile for the main 
line express to 15. 2d. on a stopping train on the main line and 
2s. 1d. on a branch line! Yet, by the principle of averaging, all 
passengers are charged at the same rate per mile—z2d. for the 
single journey and 14d. for the round trip if made within a month 
—regardless of whether they are travelling by main line express 
or stopping train, or demanding conveyance on cross country 
services or branch lines. Bus costs vary by much less, from one- 
halfpenny per passenger mile for the long distance coaches and 
inter-city buses to one penny on the country services.* A similar 
study unhappi ly, has not yet been made of the costs of different 
categories of freight services; but if it were, the same pattern 
would doubtless be rev ealed.t 

“There is, in a sense”, say the Commission, “a ‘social contract’ 
between all those who use the services to average out the cost 
over periods of time and flows of traffic.” This social contract 
can bind a passenger in London, for example, for he has no 
alternative to the services of the Commission. But it cannot bind 
a passenger or trader who is free to choose. The passenger feels 
no obligation to go by rail when it is cheaper and (for him) just 
as, or more, convenient by bus; nor does the trader lie under any 
oblig: ition to send his goods by rail if it is cheaper by his own or 
the British Road Services lorry. The Commission is prevented 

* British Transport Commission Report and Accounts for 1950, paras. 67 to 69; para. 


135, and p. 71. The whole of the chapter is warmly recommended to students of political 
economy. 


+ See Walker Road and Rail—a Study in the Economics of Competition and State Control 
(Allen and Unwin) especially Chapter IV; and the i estminster Bank Review for August, 
1950. 
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by the principle of averaging from reducing charges for those 
services which the railway can provide most cheaply and econom- 
ically; and they are being constrained by public opinion to con- 
tinue by rail many of the services for which buses and lorries 
are both more convenient and more economical (if not actually 
cheaper) than the averaged price of rail transport. No progress 
toward a resolution of the essential transport problem nor indeed 
to any integration of road and rail, however that word may be 
defined, can be made as long as this absurd condition of dis- 
economy is continued. 

The Commission is required, by Section 3, sub-section 4, of 
the Act, to make both ends meet in the long run. Their charges 
schemes for passenger and goods were to have been submitted 
for confirmation to the Transport Tribunal within two years of 
the passing of the Act. The two years have since been extended. 
Now, five years later, a draft passenger charges scheme for 
London and the country at large has been prepared, submitted, 
examined, amended (in minor detail), and confirmed. A draft 
classification and freight charges scheme would, it is under- 
stood, also have been submitted this year, had it not been for 
the impending change of policy consequent upon a new govern- 
ment taking office. 

Economic conditions, of course, have not remained unchanged 
during the years which have elapsed since the Commission 
entered into the possession of their properties. Wages and costs 
have risen and, on more than one occasion, the Commission 
have sought authority from the minister, under Section 82 of the 
Act, for increases in rates and fares. The general and particular 
rises in fares embodied in the passenger charges schemes thus 
came as the last of a succession of increases. The London Trans- 
port Charges Scheme was confirmed and put into effect, without 
stay of execution, on March 1st, to the noisy discomfiture of the 
London public. But before the first of May, the day fixed for the 
new passenger charges to come into operation throughout the 
rest of the country, the minister had intervened. On March 11th 
he referred the scheme to the Central Transport Consultative 
Committee. The Committee were unable to suggest any but the 
smallest alterations to the scheme and contented themselves with 
criticising the Commission for not preparing the public mind 
beforehand. The minister, on April 15th, with no bolthole left, 
exercised his rights of direction under the Act, and suspended 
the new charges scheme for journeys outside London due to 
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come into force on May 1st. A fortnight later, the House debated 
the government action. Nothing emerged during the debate 
about the steps the government proposed to take now they had 
suspended the charges scheme; nor did the White Paper on 
transport policy, published ten days later, in any way advance 
public knowledge. The Conservative Government in 1952 
clearly had as little notion of what they wanted to do about 
railway fares and charges as the Labour Government had when 
they so gaily nationalised transport in 1947. 

The Commission, confronted with the three obligations to 
balance their accounts, to allow the trader and traveller to choose 
the means of transport which best suits his convenience, and to 
furnish adequate transport facilities, have felt themselves unable, 
if the passenger transport schemes are any guide, to depart 
radically from the precedents established by their predecessors, 
the privately owned railways. The principle of averaging has 
been continued and indeed extended even to the elimination of 
those concessions in fares offered in an earlier and more com- 
petitive age which managed to survive the Act of 1921. The 
principle of averaging is inconsistent with any freedom to choose 
when there are differences of cost, such as those disclosed by the 
Commission, between the bus and rail passenger service and 
between the several classes of the latter. But the consequences of 
not averaging the cost of one transit with another will mean a 
complete break with the practice of the past.* Here it need only 
be observed that, for example, a ticket to a station intermediate 
between two main line termini would certainly cost more per 
mile than a ticket to the big town beyond and it might cost 
more in sum for the shorter than for the longer journey! The 
Commission have already remarked upon the opposition which 
meets the attempt to cut costs by eliminating or reducing un- 
economic services and closing even /ittle used railway lines.t 
How much more could be expected from an attempt to recognise 
in the railway fares the difference in cost between one railway 
passenger service and another? The breach with hallow ed 
precedent would be far greater than that raising of sub-standard 
fares and that withdrawal of concessions to shipwrecked mariners 
(among others) which precipitated the minister’s direction on 
April 15th! 

* See, for example, Walker, Economic Journal, 1936; Westminster Bank Review, August 1950, 
and Modern Transport, December, 1950. 


+ British Transport Commission Report and Accounts for 1950, para. 56. 
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II 


The intervention by the minister vividly illustrated not only 
the conflict between the two legal duties placed on the Commis- 
sion, namely those of providing “‘an efficient, adequate, eco- 
nomical, and properly integrated system of inland transport” 
and securing “that the revenue of the Commission is not less 
than sufficient for making provision for the meeting of charges 
properly chargeable to revenue, taking one year with another” 
but it throws into sharp relief the different quality in the decisions 
to be made in discharging those duties.* The wording and all 
evidence goes to show that the necessity of balancing revenue 
and expenditure is regarded as normal commercial practice, 
with added emphasis upon the allowances for depreciation, 
obsolescence, and capital redemption befitting a public corpora- 
tion with responsibilities for setting sound standards. Such 
matters may, perhaps, be left to a Commission consisting 
predominantly of men of affairs. Yet can that same body, 
competent to deal with the “commercial” aspect, be held as 
competent or even able to make decisions regarding “efficiency 
and adequacy” in the widest use of those words? The implem- 
entation of these must be decisions of a social and, at times, 
political nature. The Commission is not composed to discharge 
those functions, nor is it adequately advised to do so. 

Even the first category of decisions of a commercial quality 
involve matters of considerable social significance. What is to 
be the basis of calculating the Commission’s liabilities for 
depreciation and obsolescence? How are they to value their 
assets? On what basis to wipe out past deficits? Long and 
important discussions before the Transport Tribunal of a 
supposedly technical nature regarding the system of valuation of 
assets, in fact, obscure major political and social problems. Who 
is to pay for the cost of transport being enjoyed by the users of 
the present day? Is it to be the taxpayer of today subsidising 
the traveller of to-day when called upon to meet interest pay- 
ments on transport stock? Or is this to be pushed forward to 
the next generation? Or shall the present day user of railways 
travel at the expense of future users by letting the system 
deteriorate, or should he merely look to contemporary users of 
goods services, both road and rail, to subsidise him? 


* Section 3 (1) and Section 3 (4), which continues “‘to extend and improve . . . transport 
. . . to provide most efficiently and conveniently for the needs of the public, agriculture, 
industry and commerce.” 
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Nor do the qualitative differences between those types of 
decisions reveal all the political problems. There is always public 
concern for fear that the Commission’s monopolistic position 
may make them complacent—complacent in their search for new 
services, complacent in their drive for economy. Once adequate 
revenue is secured, the tendency to be “profligate in expendi- 
ture” is suspected in a public corporation. 

The proper control of transport involves the supervision of 
general methods of the administration to ensure that there is a 
questing spirit of enterprise, combined with real efforts to keep 
costs down—to provide, as it were, the hair shirt against any 

spiritual complacency supposedly inherent in a public corpora- 

tion. Secondly, it involves the means to appraise the public’s 
complaint of deficiencies as regards the service provided for any 
particular area or for any particular type of consumer. Thirdly, 
there is required a constant survey of the whole system in its 
effect upon economic planning and upon defence strategy. 
Finally, transport, as does any other activity of the community, 
requires a medium to balance the rival claims of present and 
future generations, of satisfied and dissatisfied sections of the 
public with regard to the service it gives. 

It would be incorrect to say that to meet these needs the Act 
allocated responsibilities. What it did do, drawing upon some 
forty years of discussion of the theory of nationalisation and 
nearly as long a period of practice of the public corporation, 
was to give responsibilities to various persons and_ bodies, 
apparently without any real thought for the general problems of 
control and accountability. 

Thus the minister was given powers of direction generally 
regarding matters in the national interest and _ specifically 
regarding other matters, particularly financial ones; he might 
also demand information which he deemed necessary. Parliament 
might debate his published directions or question the policy or 
activities of the Commission, either as observed or as shown by 
the annual report and accounts; the Central Consumers’ Con- 
sultative Committee could consider and report on what they 
pleased, or what was referred to them by consumers, Com- 
mission, or minister; whilst the Transport Tribunal, and only 
the Tribunal, could approve or amend all charges schemes and 
conditions attaching to them. 

This Tribunal is no more than a pleasant archaism. The pro- 
visions of the Act are stringent—they shall not order anything 
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which prevents the Commission paying their way, nor which is 
counter to the directions of the minister. In the case of the present 
charges scheme the Tribunal listened for 32 days to more than 
800,000 words of evidence, in the form of fact, argument, and 
“informed guesses” (as they described various estimates) about 
an amazing variety of subjects, extracted to illuminate many 
pages of exhibits and counter-exhibits by the cumbrous method 
of cross-examination. The evidence ranged over subjects as 
diverse as the history of railway charges and analyses of com- 
munity and group expenditure on drinking, gambling, and 
smoking. Tens of millions spent or forecasted by the Com- 
mission were subjected to the same forensic scrutiny as the 
incidence of an extra 25. 6d. a week for fares on Mr. J.’s 
budget! At the end of this spate of information, having refused 
to hear some 75 objectors as having no locus standi, the Tribunal 
retired for some six weeks to consider the case. Their ruling given 
on January 17th was in favour of the bulk of the charges scheme. 

Could it be otherwise, given the legal restrictions? The Com- 
mission must pay their way and every proposal made was 
estimated to increase the net revenue. How could they legally 
be refused? The Tribunal does not have any expert staff of their 
own upon which to lean and, even if they had, they could not go 
far beyond the financial aspect. The main result was to delay the 
operation of the scheme for eleven months at an estimated loss 
to the Commission of {100,000 a day. Such a device as the 
Tribunal may have accorded well with the theories of the 
Victorians regarding the certain benefits of competition and the 
equally certain malpractices of the monopolist. Yet it is in ill 
accord with present day views of management motives and the 
spirit of service inherent in the carefully chosen members of a 
public corporation. Those members require, and should be 
given, adequate powers as regards charges, subject to a greater 
scrutiny through modern efficiency tests and through a more 
careful and expert consideration of the whole service provided. 

These duties of assessing the efliciency and examining the 
service as a whole should be carried out by a reformed and 
strengthened Consumers’ Central Consultative Committee. They 
need to be strengthened by the appointment of full time members 
in addition to the present honorary members who, drawn from a 
diversity of occupations, sacrifice occasional days to the Com- 
mittee’s work. Further, the Committee must have an inde- 
pendent body of officials and servants to provide a proper 
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research and investigating staff. At the present time these are 
paid by the Commission and in the case of the area committees 
sometimes have office duties to perform as well. 

Such a reconstituted Committee through their staff and full 
time members would be supplied with adequate information to 
develop, through study and research, their own approach to 
transport problems and, through the same machinery, to 
examine critically the figures, reports, informed guesses, and 
claims of the Commission. The honorary members of the 
Committee, who would have the same voting rights as the full- 
time paid members, would bring to this body the breadth of 
experience and, most valuable of all, the outside view on 
transport from their many and varied activities. 

In addition the Central Consultative Committee would have 
flowing into them complaints and proposals from the public 
after examination by the Transport Users’ Committees for the 
various areas, recently set up under the Act. Their methods of 
investigation of the affairs of the Transport Commission would 
be selective, in very much the same way as the Estimates Com- 
mittee in the House of Commons selects certain activities for 
detailed enquiry. Their servants would have powers to enquire 
of persons and demand papers. 

However natural the view may be, it is not intended that this 
Committee should be seen as constantly in opposition to the 
Commission. Both bodies would have much to gain by con- 
tinuous co-operation and the Committee would be no more in 
opposition than is any ginger group within an organisation 
whose common aim it shares. On the other hand it would then 
be possible for the Commission’s views to be analysed and, if 
needs be, criticised by a body who was looking at problems 
principally from the viewpoint of the service supplied and of 
consumer reaction. 

At the present moment the Committee does try to do these 
things, but they are without the members’ time and without 
independent expert staff. Consequently, they have had no choice 
but to accept the broad principles enunciated by the Commission 
and the evidence produced in support. The annual reports are 
pale insubstantial things which sound as though the Committee 
were public relations officers to the Commission rather than a 
body with views of their own. This is particularly the case in the 
report on the proposed increase in passenger fares. 

Right at the beginning of their enquiry the Committee 
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committed an act of unnecessary self-effacement by accepting 
the minister’s statement that it would be inconsistent with the 
intentions of the Transport Act in regard to the Control of the 
Commission’s charges for the Consultative Committee to review 
the Tribunal’s decisions.* No doubt they arrived at this con- 
clusion with a sigh of relief because they were patently without 
either the means or the material to question the scheme, dis- 
advantages which also handicapped their review of the actions 
of the Commission in complying with the maxima and other 
regulations laid down by the Tribunal. The Consultative 
Committee then proceeded to accept “the Tribunal’s conclusion 
upon the revenue aspect,” t and the principle of the same charge 
“for at mile of travel for everyone in similar circumstances.” It 
really was a waste of time to pursue this examination once those 
principles had been accepted. They differed from the Com- 
mission on one point—the sudden introduction throughout the 
country of 8.0 a.m. instead of 8.30 a.m. as the last time for the 
arrival of trains on which workmen’s tickets should be available.§ 
Their rebuke to the Commission for bad public relations has 
already been referred to. 

All the many questions which remain after the proceedings 
before the Tribunal, the relative validity of conflicting estimates, 
the possibility of economy, the whole question of whether much 
more radical action be taken in view of the disparity between 
costs in different services—all these were neglected. Having 
whitewashed the Commission, the Consumers’ Consultative 
Committee then rubber-stamped the Tribunal’s decisions—a 
disappointing but, in the circumstances, an inevitable conclusion. 
Given staff and the full time of their paid members, the Com- 
mittee could have produced a document bearing the mark of 
independence, perhaps carrying further their doubts as to the 
advisability of again raising fares, which they themselves had 
expressed only the previous December (H.C. 79, 195 1-52, par. 58). 

Further, it is suggested that this reformed body could also 
provide a valuable service by dealing with those questions on 
transport from Members of Parliament which are refused by the 
Table. Considering these over a period, the Committee would be 
able to judge whether the isolated incident, the individual 
mistake or error, which is the subject of so many parliamentary 
questions, should be treated as a human error, inevitable in the 
normal process of administration, official or commercial, or 


* Cmd. 8513, paras. 1 and 7. + ibid., para. 7. } ibid., para. 9. § ibid., para. 51 
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whether there was a sufficient repetition of similar complaints 
to suggest either bad management or bad administrative policy. 
In this way, Members of Parliament would find relief from 
frustration, whilst the Commission would be preserved from 
continual interference by “the inquisitive and irresponsible 
guardians of the public interest” 

Information such as the Committee’s research staff might 
supply may even now be forthcoming for the benefit of the 
minister from his officials. If it is, this has not been made public 
and it is most unlikely that more than is convenient ever will be 
made known to the public at large. In any case, to establish any 
degree of public confidence in the British Transport Commission, 
there must exist a body willing and able both to praise and blame 
and to make constructive criticism, and one whose independence 
is above suspicion. At the same time, expert advice from his 
officials will still be required by the minister if he is to use his 
statutory powers with wisdom. 

These powers, apart from specific provisions regarding, for 

example, the presentation of accounts, borrowing, or the dis- 
posal of undertakings, are contained in the two phrases “‘national 
interest” and “national security”. Manifestly these must con- 
tinue. On the broadest of grounds—they are required to concert 
action between departments in defence and economics; more 
narrowly only the minister will be able, by direction, to resolve 
conflicts which will occasionally arise between the Consultative 
Committee and the British Transport Commission over differ- 
ing views of, say, efficient and convenient services. It well might 
be that an uneconomic service for otherwise isolated crofter 
communities or for others suffering from geographical dif_- 
culties was considered necessary by the Consultative Committee. 
Alternatively public opinion might press for compassionate 
concessions; the Ministry of Education for special school 
services, or the Ministry of Supply for armament workers’ shift 
facilities. None of these are proper to be accepted by the Com- 
mission, having regard to their overriding obligations to balance 
their accounts and provide an efhicient service unless they are 
otherwise directed by the minister. The Act is at fault in blurring 
the possible conflicts between the social criteria of “‘an adequate 
and convenient service” and the orthodox accountancy view of 
balancing its books. 

It was also at fault in giving insufficient guidance as to the 
relative parts to be played by the undertakings of varying 
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profitability in meeting deficits, losses, and central charges. 
If the Road Haulage Executive was to pay for some of the loss 
on the railways—it would have been better for the minister to 
have said so plainly, even if the Act did not. If the principle of 
standard fares, uniform charges, and the consequent removal of 
sectional privileges was necessary, the proper place for the enun- 
ciation of the case was before parliament. Even more so if the 
doctrine of charging what the traffic actually costs were to be put 
into effect, then the proper person to make the proposition and 
advance this policy is the minister, after due inter-departmental 
consultation. 

If, for example, this proposal were to be carried further, what 
would be the good of taking it before the Transport Tribunal? 
Such a basis of charging could be defended as orthodox account- 
ing on grounds of increasing total net revenue and on many 
other lines consistent with the need to cover costs, which, subject 
to any directions from the minister, is the prime responsibility 
of the Commission, and one which the Tribunal can cnly 
applaud. The whole host of objections which might be adduced 
on social grounds as to the disturbance of price structures and 
so forth, would not be admissible in that court. 

The only court in which they would be admitted and could be 
properly discussed would be in parliament, which would then be 
discharging its job of reconciling change to established custom, 
privilege and vested interest. If major changes of this nature are 
to be made, let them be done only after due consideration, first 
by a reconstituted Consumers’ Committee and then by the 
House. By this means parliament and the minister would be 
discharging their proper responsibilities instead of shuffling 
them on to the Commission, and then blaming the Commission 
for having done their best in an impossible situation. An ex- 
ample of this evasion of responsibility arose during the debates 
on the Transport Bill. 

The minister then declared his incompetence to discuss the 
problem of rates. Doubting “whether anybody in the transport 
world understands” (British Railway rates)—a wholly unmerited 
slur on the thousands of rate clerks and transport managers who 
know them inside out—he continued “it 1s preposterous to 
suggest that a minister, in framing the bill would be able to 
settle these problems. (He) would not attempt it”. The Parlia- 
mentary Secretary went even further and asked how the opposi- 
tion “or anybody else can imagine that it is possible for the 
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minister in bringing this Bill to the House, to set out in detail, 
or even in broad principle” (authors’ italics) “the lines on which 
the new charges scheme should be established as there is no 
agreement on this most complex question either in industry or 
in the transport world”. Parliament accepted this sage advice. 
The Act merely instructs the Commission to adopt “such system 
for the determination of charges . . . as may appear desirable”. 
The hot potato was dropped and the Commission were left to 
pick it up. 

The Commission should be freed from making such invidious 
decisions and left to fix their rates and fares to enable them to 
make both ends meet, however that phrase may be determined 
by the minister in parliament. The Transport Tribunal, “as a final 
authority an rates and fares,”’ is obsolete and should go. The 
Consultative Committee reconstituted, furnished with adequate 
powers and a staff sufficient in number and quality, should carry 
out the continuous and highly expert task of assessing efficiency 
and enterprise | in the industry, those terms to be interpreted from 
the consumers’ viewpoint. Thus the public and parliament would 
be given an independent and informed criticism of the British 
Transport Commission’s policy and administration and also of 
the minister’s directions. 

We do not advocate constant interference of ill-informed 
outsiders; we do not suggest that parliamentary inquisitiveness 
produces effective administration, but we do wish to see some 
workable means of investigation into the running of a vital 
industry, where the demands of economy can be grafted on the 
reasonable requirements of the public. Above all, we urge that 
the responsibilities for deciding policies, which affect the nation 
economically, strategically, and socially, should no longer be 
laid on the Commission but should be shouldered and disc harged 
by the minister subject to parliamentary approval. 





THE INDIAN ELECTIONS 


By W. H. Morris JONes* 


THE dust of battle has settled once more on the plains of 
political India and the landscape can be seen more clearly. The 
correspondents and commentators have retired from the scene; 
the more detailed surveys carried out by teams of political 
scientists—mainly Indian and American—have yet to [ pub- 
lished. The new legislatures have met and the new ministries 
have been installed in office, but the more long-term results of 
the elections are not yet evident. In this interval, we can attempt 
an assesment of “the largest experiment in the application of 
parliamentary institutions that the world has yet seen.” 


I 


Neither parliamentary institutions nor the principle of election 
are new to India. Legislative councils began their groping and 
hesitant development just under a hundred years ago, and if for 
forty years they remained more like councils of officials than 
popular assemblies, a fundamental change of principle was 
guardedly introduced in 1892. Under the Councils Act of that 
year a small proportion of the central and provincial councils 
were to be elected. The elections were hardly designed to secure 
more than the representation of certain special interests—trading 
associations, university senates, large landowners and local 
boards—and the powers of the councils remained limited. But 
whatever may have been the view of the framers of the Act, it was 
a step which pointed towards 1952. The Acts of 1919 and 1935 
which extended the franchise for the provincial legislatures first 
to over 9 million and then to 35 million were intermediate 
points of importance. 

But there remains much that was novel in the recent elections. 
The 35 million enfranchised in 1935 represented about 20% 
of the adult population of British India, so the decision to 
introduce universal franchise meant a five-fold increase in the 
size of the electorate. Moreover, the newly enfranchised were in 
large measure different from those who had already been granted 
the right to vote. The 1935 franchise included women, but they 
constituted only a sixth of the electorate. The property qualifica- 
tion excluded the bulk of the peasants and all the working 


* B.Sc. (Econ.), London School of Economics. Research Scholar, Christs College, 
Cambridge, 1940. In Indian Army 1941-6. Constitutional Advisor on staff of Lord 
Mountbatten, New Delhi, 1947. Now Lecturer in Political Science London School of 
Economics. 
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class in both town and country. A comparison of the social 
compositions of the old and new Parliaments may well reflect the 
changed composition of the electorate. 

The recent elections were the first held under the republic’s 
new constitution, discussed and drafted during 1947-9 and put 
into force on January 26th, 1950. Under this constitution, not 
only the state legislative assemblies but also the central lower 
house, the House of the People, is chosen directly by the elector- 
ate. More important, the 28 States of the new federal republic 
include 17 territories which were formerly outside British India 
and in most cases almost untouched by movements of con- 
stitutional and political development. Partition itself, of course, 
also changed the electorate. Moreover, the separation of the 
Pakistan areas was accompanied and has been followed by mass 
migrations of perhaps 12 million refugees in both directions. A 
further indirect result of partition has been the virtual abolition 
of separate electorates for the different communities; this feature 
of the electoral system under British rule was in part a develop- 
ment from the idea of representing special interests and is now 
retained only in the very modified form of reserved seats for ten 
years for scheduled castes and scheduled tribes. 

More altered than even the electorate was the political nature 
of the election. The elections to the early councils were in part 
the selection of suitable persons to represent certain sectional 
interests, in part ways of complaining about certain features of 
British administration and policy. With the growth and con- 
solidation of the nationalist movement after the first world war 
and with the extensions of the franchise, the functions of elec- 
tions changed. Sectional interests tended to become submerged 
in the national struggle and the debate on policies gave way to a 
demand for independence. The vote became an instrument not 
so much to protect a group or to criticise a policy, but to save the 
nation and expel the policy-makers. The impressive victories of 
Congress and Muslim League in their separate electorates in the 
elections of 1937 were the emphatic expression of this phase and 
were underlined in the elections of 1946. 

The achievement of independence changed the nature and 
role of elections. This sounds obvious enough, yet it is a develop- 
ment which has not always accompanied independence. Much of 
Eigypt’s political stagnation and despair can be traced to the 
reluctance of her nationalist leadership to recognise the changed 
situation and abandon the slogans and methods appropriate to a 
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struggle against alien rule. The Indian elections were a similar 
test for her leaders. The adjustment they were called upon to 
make is not easy. In a sense, it involves a return from the 
nationalist period to the prenationalist one—in that particular 
policies and group interests return to relevance while general, 
united, national demands have to be left to the past. For this 
reason, to those whose political lives have been spent in the 
nationalist movement, the adjustment must often appear a 
retreat and a betrayal. The nationalist movement, in becoming a 
political party, has to frame a programme and pursue a policy. 
As a corollary, it has to be prepared to see its members leave to 
form new parties, it has to fight for its life, it has to be ready to 
receive abuse instead of only respect. 


I] 

The facts of a new type of electorate and a new type of election 
were evident in the preparations, both administrative and 
political, which were made during 1950-1. 

When the Round Table Conference in 1931 sought some way 
of representing the rural masses of India, it admitted defeat in 
face of the huge administrative difficulties and found that even 
indirect elections on anything like a universal franchise would be 
“impracticable.” The difficulties have indeed proved con- 
siderable, and no attention need be paid to those who have 
accused the Nehru government of inventing administrative 
excuses to hide politically inspired delays. That it was possible 
to hold the elections is a tribute to the readiness of the govern- 
ment to submit itself to popular vote, to the skill and zeal of 
public servants at all levels of administration and to the enthu- 
siastic assistance of armies of volunteers. 

The administration of the elections was placed in the hands 
of an election commission set up in 1950 under a chief election 
commissioner, Mr. Sukumar Sen, with a number of regional 
election commissioners, all civil servants. Its first task was the 
preparation of electoral rolls. Draft rolls were published in some 
states before the end of 1950 and efforts were made steadily 
through 1951 to make them complete. The greatest difficulty 
encountered here was the reluctance of some women to give their 
names; in spite of persuasion, nearly 3 million women refused 
to do more than describe themselves as “daughter of” or 
“wife of” so and so. Apart from this group (a small proportion 
of the whole but amounting in some areas to as much as 10% 
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of the women’s vote), the rolls appear to have been complete; 
the names of 176,600,000 voters were registered. 

No easier was the delimitation of constituencies, also com- 
pleted during 1951. The constitution had laid down that each 
member of the House of the People should represent between 
500,000 and 750,000 electors. The commission received proposals 
from each state and carried out the job of delimitation in con- 
sultation with advisory committees for each state appointed by 
the Speaker and composed of members of the central legislature 
from those states. The existing administrative units within the 
states were retained wherever possible and seats allocated to 
districts in proportion to their population. A proposal that area 
should also be considered, so that sparsely populated parts 
would receive a weighted representation, was rejected. Single- 
member constituencies are the rule but a number of double- 
member constituencies had to be created in order to allow one 
reserved seat for the evenly distributed scheduled castes. (The 
scheduled tribes, geographically more concentrated, could be 
catered for by reserved single-member constituencies). Since the 
number of seats in a state legislative assembly is a multiple of 
the number of seats belonging to that state in the House of 
the People, several legislative assembly constituencies (each 
representing at least 75,000 voters) are combined to make a 
single constituency for the House of the People. 

The enfranchisement of an illiterate people required a number 
of special measures. Parties had, for example, to be distinguished 
by means of pictorial symbols. At a conference held by the 
commissioner in July 1951, a range of symbols was discussed and 
the parties expressed their preferences, the final allocation being 
made by the commissioner. Fourteen symbols were allotted to 
the all-India parties, while eleven more were made available for 
different local state parties. In order to avoid asking the voter to 
make any mark on his paper, each party had to have a ballot box 
marked with its symbol, so that the voter had simply to drop the 
paper in the box of his choice. Since each voter was choosing a 
representative tor the House of the People as well as for his state 
legislative assembly, he had to repeat the process; each polling 
booth contained separate enclosures for the two acts of voting, 
each equipped with a set of ballot boxes. In many polling stations 
women were provided with separate booths staffed by women 
assistants. About three million boxes had to be made. 

In an attempt to limit the power of the purse in the contest, 
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the election law not only limited expenses (about {£2,000 per 
candidate in a single member constituency) but also placed a 
complete ban on the use of transport to take voters to the poll. 
This rule necessitated the erection of a large number of polling 
stations placed so far as possible within reasonable walking 
distance of all; 225,000 stations were established. This in turn 
created a problem of staff, for each station required a presiding 
officer, about five clerks and four policemen. The problem could 
only be solved by moving the staff from one station to another, 
spreading the election over several days; in Orissa, for example, 
poor transport facilities and paucity of staff caused the election to 
be spread over 36 days. Even so, over the whole country 56,000 
presiding officers and a corresponding number of clerks and 
policemen served in supervising the polls. 

The commission and the state governments did much to make 
it possible for people to vote. Postal votes were provided for 
members of the armed forces, diplomatic staffs serving abroad, 
government servants engaged on duties at polling stations and 
persons undergoing preventive detention (detenus). By broad- 
casts and posters, the voting procedure was described, and in some 
areas mock elections were held in order both to train the staff 


and to familiarise the public with the process. 


Ii 

Political preparations for the elections called for as much 
skill and energy as the administrative. Although there were 
complaints that the elections had been delayed (it had been hoped 
at one time to hold them earlier), for many of the contestants the 
difficulty was to establish themselves and get an organisation 
going in time. Not until October, 1951 did Dr. Ambedkar resign 
from the government to lead his Scheduled Castes Federation. 
Acharya Kripalani, former general secretary of Congress and 
leader for some time of the Democratic Front as a group within 
the party, dissolved the Front in May 1951 and in the following 
month guided a “convention of dissident Congressman and 
others” to the formation of the new K M P Party (Kisan Mazdoor 
Praja—Peasants and Workers Party). Dr. S. P. Mukherjee, 
former minister in the Nehru cabinet, formed his Jan Sangh, a 
right-wing party drawing support from the Hindu Mahasabha, 
as late as September, 1951. 

For all parties the task of selecting candidates was one of 
considerable importance and delicacy. Several considerations had 
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to be weighed: the claims of past services and contributions to the 
party; merit and influence as a vote-getter; value as a representa- 
tive in a legislature. In the case of Congress, the formal arrange- 
ments for selection are known. In each state, a Congress Party 
pradesh (state) election committee (consisting of the president 
of the pradesh Congress committee and 4-8 others chosen by a 
general meeting of the pradesh Congress committee) had to draw 
up a list of candidates from the state for central and state legis- 
latures. The Assam committee, for example, interviewed 400 
applicants over a period of three weeks before submitting its list 
of 120 candidates. The state lists were examined by a central 
election committee consisting of members of the Congress 
Parliamentary Board (appointed by the Congress working 
committee “for the purpose of regulating and coordinating 
parliamentary activities”, but not composed exclusively of 
members of legislatures) and five others. The extent to which 
the party at the centre dictated the final lists is not clear but it 
seems that the state committees’ recommendations were altered 
only by a few deletions and additions. It is clear that the centre 
ensured that some of its valued ministers who were without 
local “‘bases” should be found reasonably safe seats. In this 
connection, it was significant and somewhat depressing that 
Maulana Azad, former Congress president and Education 
Minister, had to be found a constituency with a large Muslim vote 
in order to be sure of winning the seat for the party. In some 
areas, the almost undisputed domination of Congress lent to the 
selection of the * party ’s candidates something of the importance of 
an American “primary”. Congress as a label is still capable of 
meaning many things and Pandit Nehru had expressed clearly his 
anxiety to secure as candidates men with progressive views on 
social policy; it is not yet clear how far he succeeded. The 
party also arranged that disappointed applicants should be 
allowed an appeal to the central election committee. Pandit 
Nehru afterwards acknowledged that this was an unhappy plan; 
too many people felt aggriev ed and too much of an opening was 
provided for slander and mud-slinging which weakened the party 
during the contest. 

The parties employed most of the available media of pro- 
paganda. Broadcasting facilities were given to none—partly 
because All-India Radio is not an independent corporation but a 
branch of government, mainly because of the number of political 
groups entering the fight, some of whom were ill-defined with 
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claims which would have been difficult to assess. Most parties 
produced handbills and coloured posters captioned in different 
languages; a good deal of door-to-door canvassing was done 
especially in towns, where processions including placarded trucks 
and banners were also used. But open-air meetings, sometimes of 
mammoth proportions, probably constituted the main instru- 
ment of publicity. Nehru’s own election tour of over 18,000 
miles enabled him to address several millions in this way. 

The main issues at the elections can be discerned by an 
examination of the manifestos and election addresses issued by 
the principal parties. The following are perhaps the headings 
which occur most regularly in all the programmes: land reform; 
controls; private enterprise and nationalization; social services; 
refugees; foreign policy; changing the constitution; creation of 
states based on language distinctions: and usually in that order 
of importance. 

The Congress manifesto is remarkable for its tone of sober and 
reasoned explanation. The only party with a record of rule to 
defend and some knowledge of the practical difficulties and 
limits within which government has to work, Congress in its 
manifesto appears to have set out to educate the electorate rather 
than rouse it. After paying due homage to the heritage of 
Gandhi’s teaching of ethical principles and laying stress on the 
difficulties encountered during the first four years of independ- 
ence, the manifesto proclaims that in this second phase of the 
struggle for emancipation and towards the co-operative common- 
wealth, economic progress through planning accompanied by 
popular support and participation must be the keynote. Priority 
must be given to the vital but neglected rural areas. Abolition 
of all forms of Zamindari (landlordism), security of tenure, and 
fair rents are only first steps towards rural rehabilitation. Co- 
operative farming must be encouraged in order to overcome the 
disadvantages of small uneconomic holdings and to increase 
production. The conditions of the agricultural labourer must be 
improved and opportunities for his employment must be found 
in small-scale and cottage industries which should where possible 
be organised in industrial co-operatives. The basic industries must 
be owned and controlled by the state. A private sector of 
industry remains and must fit into the national plan, though in 
this connection a course must be steered between bowing to 
vested interests and interfering with private enterprise for the 
sake of a mere slogan. So long as there are goods in short supply, 
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controls must be employed to ensure proper distribution and 
keep down prices. If controls have led to increased corruption, 
the answer lies not in removing them but in strengthening their 
administration; and here more summary methods of punishing 
corruption must be found. 

Economic progress must not, however, be pursued alone; 
greater economic equality and social justice must accompany it. 
These latter aims will in part result from the economic develop- 
ment of the poorer rural areas but special steps are required. 
Much can be done by estate duties on succession, an adjusted 
tax structure and a curb on illegitimate gains. Progress in public 
health measures and in raising the level of the scheduled castes 
and tribes must be maintained. Limited resources hamper a 
spectacular advance in education, but the aim should be to make 
it above all character-building and more closely linked with 
craftsmanship. The rehabilitation of nearly all the five million 
refugees from West Pakistan represents a great achievement, 
but a high priority must continue to be given to the work of 
resettling the two and a half million from East Pakistan who still 
move into India. The protection of minority rights and the 
removal of the social disabilities of women must remain im- 
portant points in the Congress programme. The re-establish- 
ment of the states on a language basis must be carefully con- 
sidered but if, after bearing in mind economic and administrative 
factors, there is general agreement on a revision, the steps 
provided for in the constitution should be taken. The manifesto 
makes a spirited defence of the government’s foreign policy, 
claiming it to be a positive one in line with the interests of the 
nation and of world peace alike. Relations with Pakistan are 
admitted to be full of difficulties, especially over the Kashmir 
question which must, however, be settled peacefully in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the people of that state. The manifesto 
concludes with an appeal for unity in face of difficult and pre- 
carious times and condemns separatist and fissiparous tendencies. 

The Congress platform has been dealt with at some length not 
only because of its intrinsic importance, but also because the 
programmes of the other parties can best be seen as departures, 
more or less marked, from this central norm. The right-wing 
Jan Sangh and Hindu Mahasabha attack Congress as the betrayer 
of the Hindu nation. A “re-united India” must be secured “‘by all 
constitutional means”, and Hindu Raj must be established “‘with 
a form of government in accord with the Hindu conception of 
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polity and economy”’ in place of the “‘misconceived notion of a 
secular democracy.” An unrealistic and theoretical foreign policy 
must give way to one based on enlightened self-interest and 
“reciprocity,” —relations with Pakistan especially being on the 
basis of “reciprocity.” Such a foreign policy requires withdrawal 
from the Commonwealth and the development of India as a 
first-rate military power; and this in turn involves compulsory 
military education for all men between 18 and 25, the develop- 
ment of war industries, relaxation of the Arms Act and the liberal 
issue of arms licences to people of the border areas. The 
Mahasabha’s economic policy contains many of the features of 
that of Congress (cooperative farming, cottage industries, some 
nationalization, etc.), but adds an emphasis on the sanctity of 
private property, national self-sufficiency, minimum interference 
with land ownership, tax exemptions for infant and small 
industries, steps against middle-class unemployment and the 
abolition of controls. The cause of refugees is espoused with 
enthusiasm, while fair and just treatment (rather than protection) 
is assured to minorities, all who are “loyal to India” being 
entitled to the same rights. A demand for free and compulsory 
education is coupled with an insistence on moral and religious 
education based on the broad principles of Hinduism in all 
educational institutions with special attention to Sanskrit studies 
in advanced schools. There should be no legislative interference 
in religious matters but the slaughter of cows should be made a 
criminal offence. 

In the event, the main challenge to Congress came from the 
left. It is true that an examination of Pandit Nehru’s campaign 
speeches would not have given this impression. The explanation 
is probably not so much that the Congress leader mistook the 
mood of the people, but rather that he preferred to concentrate 
on what he regards as a more profound enemy to the foundations 
of the republic. No doubt, also, his many speeches devoted to 
criticism of communal attitudes and policies and his slogan 
“Every vote for Congress is a vote for secularism” were in part 
directed against tendencies within his own party. Moreover, this 
bias in the Congress campaign may itself have had the effect of 
reducing the electoral threat from the right. 

The K.M.P.P. can be regarded as of the left, but its programme 
is radical rather than socialist. The ideals of Congress have been 
lost in the scramble for power and need to be rediscovered. The 
main plea is for honest and efficient administration, the main 
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slogan “Give the death blow to the black market.” Radical 
measures are required to increase production and remove ex- 
tremes of wealth, but Congress has failed to overhaul the 
administrative machine and make it an effective instrument of 
reform; and it has failed to give the sort of lead which can 
produce popular cooperation. The answer lies in an austerity 
drive by a revival of the swadeshi (“home spun”) spirit coupled 
with a combination of radical economic decentralisation and 
invigorating political devolution. 

The Socialist Party produced the longest and best written 
manifesto, a piece of vigorous and colourful writing. It agrees 
with the K.M.P.P. that the widening disparity between expecta- 
tions and achievements has led to a feeling of frustration and 
apathy on the part of the people. “The locusts of despair have 
ravaged the harvest of freedom.” The reforming zeal of Congress 
has been eroded by the hesitations of her leaders. But it is mis- 
taken to believe that only timid policies are practical. Four steps 
can save the agricultural basis of India’s economy and society. 
First, land volunteers must be formed to increase yields per acre 
by an immediate programme of fencing, draining, well-digging, 
etc. Second, a food army must be raised from the landless poor 
of the villages for a great reclamation of waste land on which 
they will afterwards be settled in collective farms. Third, aboli- 
tion of zamindari (with rehabilitation grants instead of the 
ruinous compensation) must be followed by a radical redistribu- 
tion of land on the basis of minimum and maximum holdings of 
10 and 30 acres (of average productivity), those with over 30 
receiving instead an annuity for 10 years based on a fair rent. 
Fourth, crop planning, procurement and distribution must all 
be in the hands of the panchayats (vill age councils) coordinated 
and supery ised by land commissions at “region”, state and union 
levels. The party’s industrial policy includes socialization of 
many industries which will be run by competing regional 
public corporations and municipal authorities, and financed by a 
capital levy on property over £40,000. Policies are outlined for 
housing, social insurance, state trading corporations, workers’ 
participation, “closed shop”, and minimum and maximum 
wages. India’s independent foreign policy needs to be made 
“more positive” and she should withdraw from a Common- 
wealth which tolerates racial inequality and denies to Asians 
access to its empty spaces. The constitution requires amendment 
to protect property rights less and other rights more, to include 
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the right of recall and the right to work, and to establish 
linguistic states. 

Finally, the Communist Party. Its declaration that it does not 
go to the people with extravagant promises is accompanied by 
an immediate programme which includes higher wages, a 50% 
reduction in all rents, deferment of debt payments and a differ- 
ential land tax. Also on the short term programme are with- 
drawal from the Commonwealth, the removal of Britishers from 
the armed forces, the release of political prisoners and the liquid- 
ation of remaining princely privileges. At the same time the 
manifesto outlines the longer-term plan of any people’s demo- 
cratic government. It will confiscate and nationalize British 
capital, annul peasant debts, transfer land without com- 
pensation, protect small landlords and well-to-do peasants, 
develop industry with nationalized capital but cooperating with 
private industrialists whose profits and interests will be guar- 
anteed, help the small producer and handicraftsman, secure a 
living wage and social insurance, create a people’s army and 
replace the police by a popular militia, grant the right of self- 
determination to linguistic provinces, end caste oppression and 
persecute (sic) communalists. In foreign affairs, it will work for 
a pact of peace and the prohibition of the atom bomb. 

Over 17,000 candidates stood for 4,505 seats. (Deposits 
were about £40 for central, {20 for state elections.) The cost (to 
the state) of the elections was £7} million. 107,578,000 people 
(over 61% of the electorate) cast their votes and of these 
2,052,000 (1:9%) were invalid. The following tables show how 
the parties fared in seats and votes: 


TABLE I. House OF THE PEOPLE 
Percentage 

Number of of total 

Party candidates Seats won Votes polled votes 
Congress 477 362* 47,528,911 44°85 
Communist 59 23 4,712,009 4°45 
Socialists 254 12 11,126,344 10-59 
K.M.P. 146 9t 6,158,782 5°81 
Jan Sangh 93 3 3,236,361 3°05 
Other Parties 318 39f 16,379,417¢ 15°30 
Independent §24 4! 16,845,494 15°90 


Total I 871 489 105, 987,318 99°86 

* Includes 7 unopposed candidates. 

¢ Includes 1 unopposed candidate. 

t Includes Scheduled Castes Federation (which polled over 2} million votes but secured 
only 2 seats), several local parties of all complexions and a number of left-wing groups. 
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TABLE II. STATE LEGISLATURES 


PART “‘A’’ STATES 


Punjat Uttar 
Pradesh 


Seats 
4 - 
Votes (000's 


f Seats 
< . . 
Votes (000's) 
{ Seats 
< : 
Votes (000's) 
{ Seats 
< 
Votes 


[ Seats 


1 Votes O00"s) 
{ Seats 





Votes (000's) 


{ Seats 
Votes (000's 
{ Seats 33 $15 232 37 140 126 430 


| Votes (000's 9,5 123 | 6,997 1,975 | 3,6 4,974 | 16,791 


Travan- 
Rajas- Saur core Madhya 
Mysore ¢ than ashira Cochin Bharat 


1,170 


108 


3,395 
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c”’ STATES 





Party | Ajmer | Bhopal | Coorg | Deihi Himachal | Vindhya Kutch Mampur | Tripura 
| | Pradesh Pradesh | | 





Seats | 25 15 3% 2 41 


CONGRESS 





Votes (000’s) | 101 | g 27% 5 270 
Seats - 
SOCIALISTS 





Votes ( (000’s) | 1 


COMMUNISTS 
Votes 000's) 








Vc otes (000's) 








JAN SANGH 
Votes (000's) | 








Seats 
OTHERS ——_- 


Votes ( (000’s) | 








Seats 








TOTAL 
Votes (000's) | 








Note: The Communists in Travancore-Cochin contested as Independents and combining with other Left groups 
in a United Front of Leftists secured 32 seats. 


Table II shows the results in the state legislatures. Part “‘A”’ 
states are the former provinces of British India. Part “‘B”’ states 
are either former Indian states or unions formed from such 
states. Part “‘C”’ states are (except for Delhi and Ajmer which were 
centrally administered under British rule) similar to Part ““B” 
in their origins, but are governed by chief commissioners 
appointed from the centre. Kutch, Manipur and Tripura have no 
legislative assemblies but only electoral colleges. 

““My respect’’, Pandit Nehru said after the elections, “for the 
so-called illiterate voter has gone up. Whatever doubts I might 
have had about adult suffrage in India have been removed 
completely. These elections have fully justified adult suffrage 
and the faith we put in our people.” The attendance at the polls 
is not unimpressive, but it is naturally more difficult to assess the 
amount and quality of interest in the election issues. Stories told 
to illustrate the presence of ignorance and superstition (the 
agents who consulted astrologers on the auspicious moment for 
obtaining nomination papers for their candidates, the women 
voters who offered prayers before the ballot boxes and decorated 
them with flowers before depositing their papers) give no 
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reliable picture of voting behaviour in general. For this, the more 
detailed surveys will have to be awaited. But it seems established 
that candidates were impressed by the intelligent interest of 
voters, though no doubt in some areas votes went by influence 
and caste rather than by policies. Caste or group voting may not, 
however, always be blind and may sometimes amount to well- 
conceived pressure politics; the dhobies (washermen) of Delhi 
told canvassers that they would vote as their leaders decided; 
the leaders interviewed all parties and advised their followers to 
vote Congress—at the same time, however, saying pointedly to 
the Congress representative now we expect you to continue to 
meet us even after polling day’ 

The results show a not unf: alias lack of proportion between 
votes cast and seats obtained. The discrepancy is most marked in 
the case of a party like the Socialists who put up a large number of 

candidates, even in areas where they had no organisation. The 

Communist Party generally preferred to concentrate its resources 
in certain areas where it was sure of considerable support. The 
results can be taken as a vote of confidence in the party that 
fought for independence but the number of votes cast against 
Congress should have put an end to any complacency in the 
party; it is clear that present performance, not past glory, 1s 
already the criterion. And this, indeed, fits with the Congress 
tendency to place more emphasis on its ability to get the tasks 
of the moment done than on its achievements in earlier and 
different periods. The right has suffered a severe blow; even the 
device of Jan Sangh as a new party without the stigma of 
Mahasabha communalism failed to draw appreciable support. 
The left has emerged as the main opposition, and its successes 
would have been more marked if a more united front had proved 
possible. But political differences made the socialists keep the 
communists at arms’ length, while mainly personal factors 
contributed to their estrangement from the K.M.P. It is likely 
that the left’s total score would have been greater if the socialists 
had pursued the policy of concentrating resources (and also 
perhaps if their policy statement had been presented more 
popularly) but they may well be content with the nationwide 
propaganda effected regardless of the number of seats won. 


Vv 
The general elections have been followed by several steps 
required to complete the structure of political institutions: the 
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election from state legislative assemblies (or electoral colleges) 
of the central second chamber, the Council of States; the election 
of the president from an electoral college of central and state 
legislators; and the election, in seven states, of upper houses, 
legislative councils. 

The new Parliament met on 13th May and in the first vote, 
over the election of speaker, Congress had a majority of 394 to 
55 but the 55 represent something like a left opposition, though 
their unity is likely to be most unstable. The attempts to form a 
nationalist party in the House of the People by collecting rightist 
groups appear to have come to nothing. In the states, the 
elections were followed by a few weeks of sometimes frantic 
ministry-making. In the event, Congress has been able to form 
ministries in all states, except P.E.P.S.U., where its ministry 
resigned following its defeat at the first vote on the election of 
speaker. Moreover, it has been able to do so simply by attracting 
independents to its support, without forming coalitions with 
other parties. In these manoeuvres, states Congressmen were in 
close consultation with the party’s high command in Delhi. 
Even more significant perhaps was the visit to Delhi of the 
successful opposition in P.E.P.S.U. which was anxious to consult 
the states ministry at the centre before it accepted office. Another 
Delhi intervention in the business of ministry-making in the 
states took the form of a Congress directive that only in “ex- 
ceptional circumstances” were defeated Congress ministers to be 
found places in legislative councils; though in the event this has 
been done in a number of cases, if only as a temporary measure 
pending by-election opportunities for return to the assemblies. 

The election constituted a healthy and invigorating start to 
parliamentary democracy’s life in the Indian Republic. Pandit 
Nehru had in a pre-election broadcast set a high standard which 
was probably not attained: “All of us should maintain a high level 
of propriety and decorous behaviour. Our propaganda by speech 
and writing should not be personal but should deal with policies 
and programmes. . . . The manner of winning or losing is more 
important than the result.” But much has been secured. The 
administrative machine managed a difficult task competently. 
The political air has been cleared and the somewhat unreal 
period of transition which has lasted since 1947 has come success- 
fully to a close. The parties know where they stand and a period 
of constructive political debate is made possible. Above all, the 
politics of the struggle for independence have been left behind. 
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MONETARY POLICY AND THE 
BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


By R. F. Kann* 


“ONE of the surest ways to make sterling stronger is to make 
it scarcer, and that is what we intend to do’’, said the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in announcing, in the course of his Budget 
statement on the 11th March, that Bank Rate was being raised to 
4 per cent. It is not easy to disentangle the variety of means 
and ends which lies behind statements of this kind, introducing 
as they do the shibboleths which are the stock-in-trade of addicts 
to the mystique of the monetary mechanism. No one would deny 
that there is some truth in the view that dearer money and tighter 
credit will be helpful to the balance of payments. But there is 
considerable confusion as to the best method of making money 
dearer, as to the consequences of doing so and as to the lengths 
to which such consequences should be taken. 

The confusion has its psychological origin. There is a vener- 
able economic tradition about the mechanism by which balance 
of payments equilibrium can be maintained. The traditional 
doctrine belongs to the field of economic thought, associated in 
more modern times with the Quantity Theory of Money, which 
had become, more than any other, subject to my sticism in its 
exposition. The conflicts involved in the process of rationalisa- 
tion are the more intense because the rationalisation brings to the 
surface matters of bitter controversy—to what extent, for ex- 
ample, unemployment is a necessary ingredient in the smooth 
working of an economy based on free enterprise and to what 
extent “natural” processes are in themselves preferable to those 
requiring government decisions and government intervention. 

A good example of Sneeene ‘Presentation is provided by 
John Stuart Mill in his Prine: of Political Economy (1 848). 
“Tn international, as in ordinary ph Be interchanges, money is 
to commerce only what oil is to machinery, or railways to loco- 
motion, a contrivance to diminish friction.” Mill imagines 
England and Germany to be the only two trading countries, the 
one exporting less cloth to the other than will pay for the linen 
which she imports. The excess will be paid for by a movement of 
money. “The efflux of money from England, and its influx into 

* Professor of Economics, University of Cambridge, Fellow and formerly First Bursar 


of King’s College, Cambridge. 
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Germany, will raise money prices in the latter country and 
lower them in the former... . As soon as the price of cloth is 
lower in England than in Germany”, and so on; England’s 
exports go up, her imports go down, and the process continues 
until equilibrium is restored. 

In modern times it is usually recognized that a good deal more 
needs to be said as to the nature of the mechanism. And when 
it is said, it is found that the mechanism is painful and its opera- 
tions are slow. Professor Lionel Robbins might be regarded 
as an upholder of the old tradition. At the outset of his Stamp 
Memorial Lecture (1951) on “The Balance of Payments’’*, 
Professor Robbins takes an imaginary case, but it becomes clear 
subsequently that a good deal of the weight of his argument 
rests on this imaginary case. It is a case in which there are no 
banks, no credit system, and the only money is metallic coinage, 
freely exchangeable between different countries at a fixed rate 
determined by the metal content. Then, claims Professor 
Robbins, there would “‘be no question of monetary difficulties 
of the kind that we are inv estigating”. Such difficulties arise 
from the existence of separate credit and fiscal systems in different 
countries. 


Assume that the treasury in one country is borrowing at a rate which 
permits an increase of local expenditure more rapid than the increase of 
expenditure abroad. . . ..Or, alternatively, assume that, if demand for the 
product of one of the countries falls off, then, for reasons of internal policy, 
the treasury there compels the central bank to take steps to replace, by a new 
creation of credit, the means of payment which otherwise would disappear. 
At once, in either of these cases, you have all the essentials of a modern 
balance of payments crisis. The seamless robe of a unitary monetary system 
is divided. Excess payments out involve no automatic reduction of spending 
power within. There is no presumption of any equilibrating mechanism. 
Equilibrium, if it occurs, is a matter of pure fluke. 


Hence it is that Professor Robbins arrives at his battle-cry: 
“When in surplus expand, when in deficit contract’’, intended to 
simulate the mechanism of an automatic monetary system. 

If it was as simple as Professor Robbins’ treatment of the 
subject seems to make it, the extraordinary thing would indeed 
be that the lesson he teaches had not long ago been learnt. But 
is it so simple? Even in the illustrative case from which the 
argument starts of currency systems based on convertible metal 
coinage, is it really just the waving of a magic wand? Suppose 


* University of London. Athlone Press, 2s. 
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that in such a case a country lost ground in export industries to 
competitors. Its exports no longer would pay for its imports and 
coins would leave the country to pay the deficit. And this would 
go on until prices had fallen sufficiently to restore the balance of 
trade. But why should prices fall? This is the crucial question, 

on which Mill and the other “classical” economists throw no 
light. Nor does Professor Robbins, although he entirely bases the 
development of his argument on this simple case. “There is 
always a level of internal prices and incomes at which the 
balance of payments would tend to equilibrium.” But how is it 
established? It is at this point that the distasteful concept of 
trade depression and unemployment as the instrument on which 
the restoration of equilibrium depends has to be brought into the 
argument. Keynes was the economist who first brought this 
issue to the surface but there are still many who prefer to keep it 
out of sight and out of mind. Even in the simple case which we 
are discussing no sense can be made of the argument without 
bringing into it this sordid and inhuman Keynesian mechanism. 
The slump in the exporting industries itself means depression and 
unemployment, not only in those industries but, by the usual 
process of diffusion of a drop in purchasing power, in other 
industries too. The unemployed now carry less coins in their 
pockets and depressed businesses require to keep less coins in 
their coffers and tills. The coins thus released are available to go 
abroad. At the same time trade depression means lower prices. 

And unemployment means a downward pressure on wages. It is, 

however, unlikely that this by itself will do the trick in time to 
dispense with the need for a further release of coins to pay for the 
external deficit. At this stage we have to ask ourselves where any 
further release of coins can come from? The answer is that rates 
of interest will go up, and generally credit will be tightened, and 
that as a result some of those who hitherto have been holding 
coins, not as a matter of convenience to conduct their daily 
transactions, but in the form of “hoards’’, will be induced to give 
up part of these hoards and to become lenders instead. And 
lending will be made more attractive than it was to whatever 
extent is needed to secure the necessary substitution of lending 
for hoarding of coins, which has to match the fall in saving 
caused by the reduction in incomes, resulting from the slump in 
exports, and to supply the coins required to pay foreigners for the 
external deficit. This rise in interest rates and tightening of 
credit, which will be cumulative through time, will now reinforce 
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the forces of trade depression by reducing the willingness and 
ability of business men to go in for capital development. Un- 
employment will grow until under its pressure wages, and with 
wages prices, begin to fall, so as to restore the country’s com- 
petitive position, and unemployment will then persist for a time 
and eventually begin to dwindle, until the restoration is complete, 
so that, with foreign trade once again in balance, the level of 
employment is recovered. 

So Professor Robbins’s simple case has indeed much to teach us 
and the importance of the lesson is reinforced by his later 
admission that “the rigidity downwards of the contract system 
is notorious”. It is only fair to Professor Robbins to say that he 
is thinking mainly, to quote from his concluding words, of “‘the 
urgent necessity, by some means or other, of arresting the 
tendency to inflation which frustrates all our efforts towards 
recovery. .. . Stop the inflation, stop it at all costs: that is the 
paramount need of the moment in the economic sphere’. Here 
Professor Robbins is on much safer ground. Inflationary 
conditions obviously aggravate, and may indeed cause, balance 
of payments difficulties. There is no need necessarily to think in 
terms of large-scale unemployment mercilessly forcing the 
trade unions into accepting heavy cuts in wages. It is more 
comforting to think in terms of an alleviation of the shortage of 
labour, moderating the competition for labour between em- 
ployers (an important cause of the upward movement of wages) 
and curbing the pressure of trade unions to secure a further 
round of wage increases. But if this more modest, and less 
ruthless, process is what is in mind, it cannot do more than 
prevent the country’s competitive position from getting worse, 
rather than positively improve it—unless an inflationary process 
of rising wages is being allowed to persist in competing 
countries. 

The curbing of inflationary pressure does help also in a more 
positive sense. The lightening of the competing pressure from 
the home market releases goods for export which would 
otherwise be consumed or used at home and releases labour for 
additional production of goods for export. Such diversions are 
partly the result of, and partly at the expense of, the creation 
of “‘slack” in the labour market, but the amount of additional 
unemployment might be small although the transfer of labour 
between jobs and of commodities between destinations was 
substantial. This, rather than the traditional effect on incomes and 
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prices, is what is in many people’s minds at the present time. 
(Indeed, Mr. Roy Harrod, the leading advocate of the need to 
curtail capital development at home, so far from desiring 
reduction of costs, still maintains, with steadfast consistency, 
that our troubles are largely due to the fact that we are selling 
our exports too cheap.) But the trouble is that much of the 
benefit of disinflationary measures goes to the consumer, who 
gains from the fall in prices and the greater availability of goods. 
This point is too often overlooked by those who advocate such 
measures as a means of extracting more exports out of an over- 
stimulated economy. Of the resources released from capital 
development only part will find their way into production of 
additional exports because part will contribute to additional 
consumption. This is true only so long as prices are abnormally 
high and shortages prevail. When inflationary pressure has been 
removed a further curtailment of capital dev elopment will mean 
a reduction of incomes and of consumption and the emergence of 
real unemployment, but by the same token exports are no longer 
seriously hampered by the pressure of home demand, and a good 
deal of the sacrifice, in terms of improvements in efficiency, 
involved in curtailing capital development will be represented by 
unnecessary unemployment rather than by additional exports. 
In recent years the curbing of inflationary pressure has been 
the big issue. This is a comtort to those who advocate a more 
drastic monetary policy. But they should not talk, as many of 
them are apt to talk, as though it is only as a result of inflationary 
pressure that a country can be in balance of payments difficulties. 
It is becoming rather a habit to draw golden pictures of a past in 
which economic forces were allowed to operate without inter- 
ference and the word ‘crisis’ was unknown! Lord Cherwell was 
thinking of the “comfortable certainties of the nineteenth 
century”, when currencies did not fluctuate and there were no 
import “quotas”, in saying recently in the House of Lords of 
this “brave new world” that “it is the people who have to live in 
it who have to be brave rather than the world”. It is clear that to 
anybody who has never been unemployed it is hard to explain 
what unemployment feels like. But at least it should be remem- 
bered that a combination of balance of payments difficulties 
and large-scale unemployment has been a common feature in the 
country’s history, the unemployment being largely due, directly 
and indirectly, to the loss of export markets which lay behind 
the balance of payments difficulties. And it is a feature which is 
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likely soon to recur. What has Professor Robbins to say about 
the use of the monetary mechanism in such a situation? He 
admits that it “is formally correct” to argue against “the import 
of deflation and mass unemployment”, and that “in certain 
circumstances the danger which it indicates might be a real one’’. 
But he then rides away from the argument by complaining that 
“it is characteristic of the poor thought of our day that it has 
had most influence at a time when it was supremely irrelevant” 

May be, yes. But what of the future? Professor Robbins is non- 
committal, being clearly torn between, on the one hand, his 
faith in “‘all the delicate mechanism of financial control which the 
experience of ages was gradually fashioning” and, on the other 
hand, his natural dislike of anything which would add to the 
volume of unemployment: possibly an adjustment of the 
exchange rate would be called for, but this “does not enable us to 
avoid some upward movements in interest rates and some over- 
balancing the budget, if external conditions become adverse”’. 

Professor Robbins had already admitted that there may some- 
times be a case, as after the war, for emergency measures. He has 
“no desire to adopt a doctrinaire attitude to the quantitative 
control of imports”. But “in the long run there is nothing 
desirable that they can do which cannot be done by less clumsy 
methods” , though ‘ ‘at the present time . . . there is a strong case 
for direct action on imports, while financial policy gets into 
action”. One wonders whether Professor Robbins has asked 
himself what the volume of our imports would be if quantitative 
control of imports ceased. If abandonment of import control is 
his objective he is certainly asking a great deal of financial policy 
and one would like to be clearer what level of wages and prices 
he is aiming at, how much temporary unemployment would be 
needed to get down to it in a measurable period of time, and to 
what extent permanent unemployment would be necessary to 
keep down the demand for imports in the absence of import 
controls. 

This is not intended to be a review of Professor Robbins’ 
lecture. If it were there would be a good deal to be said about the 
wisdom interwoven in it and the felicity and wit of its presenta- 
tion. But before we part company from it, appreciative attention 
should at least be drawn to Professor Robbins’ legitimate weari- 
ness with the threadbare catalogue, drawn up on “every school- 
boy knows” lines, of the reasons why ever since the war we have 
been constantly getting into a mess and to his legitimate mockery 
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over the fact that “it is sometimes a little difficult to conceive 
any circumstances in which, in present moods, we could be 
expected to prosper. American prices fall a few points; and we are 
compelled to devalue thirty per cent. American prices rise and 
we are again in the utmost embarrassment” 

To turn now to practical men there is one banker who shares a 
beautiful faith in the magic of the monetary wand. Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh, the Chairman of Lloyds Bank, in his statement to 
their annual general meeting felt no need to go into the nature of 
the mechanism: 


If people have . . . been spending too much, it is because they have had 
too much money, in relation to the goods available. And this in turn, means 
—-since balances held on current account or deposit account with the banks 
are by far the most important form of spending power in a developed 
community—that bank deposits have been excessive. . . . What we have 
needed has been an actual reduction in the volume of deposits. . . . When 
costs and prices are rising fast it is impossible, with the best will in the world, 
to prevent an expansion in the money total of advances if legitimate trade 
is not to be hampered. 


The view that the aims of monetary policy can be achieved 
without hampering legitimate trade is not, however, widely 
held. It is commonly recognised nowadays that somebody has 
got “to get hurt” (to use the phrase of the Economist newspaper, 
which has been consistently arguing in favour of “a progressive 
toughening of monetary policy”). But even among Lord 
Balfour’s bank-chairman colleagues there is a marked diversity 
of view as to who it is who will, or should, get hurt. Mr. Harold 
Bibby (at the annual meeting of Martins Bank) talked of “some 
re-orientation of trade”: “the home consumption trades will 
suffer most and no doubt the hire purchase business . . . will 
be among these”. On the other hand, Sir Thomas Barlow 
(District Bank) said that if “‘monetary measures and taxation . 
should imply an undue restriction of domestic consumption, 
there is less solid ground for believing such action would be 
beneficial either to the country or to essential industries”; for 
“it is excessively difficult to maintain and develop an export 
trade in many types of goods—particularly those of high quality 
—unless there is an adequate home market to provide ample 
opportunity for research and an outlet for experimental work”. 
Sir Thomas Barlow’s hopes are centred, therefore, on “the 
elimination of unnecessary spending by Government depart- 
ments and the curtailment of unproductive capital outlay not 
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only by the Government but by local authorities and the nation- 
alised industries”. The Earl of Selborne (National Provincial 
Bank) referred favourably to control of bank credit and capital 
investment but went on to complain about the effect of heavy 
taxation in preventing “the formation of capital and the replace- 
ment of machinery”, which it is usually agreed it is the main 
purpose of dear money to achieve—an inconsistency of which 
many others are equally guilty. Lord Aldenham (Westminster 
Bank) was more cautious and in welcoming “the return to a 
flexible bank rate” said that “there can be little doubt that an 
important part of the influence of a change in the bank rate was 
always psychological’’. 

Scepticism about the virtues of leaving the economic system 
to be governed by blind economic forces is evidently not con- 
fined to the Government’s critics. The present Government 
themselves are not by any means relying entirely on dear 
money but are continuing, and in many respects tightening, the 
system of controls which they inherited. Even the monetary 
weapon itself is being wielded with a more elaborate display of 
interventionism than is congenial to the natural supporters of a 
restrictive monetary policy: highly detailed instructions are 
given to the Capital Issues Committee and are recommended to 


the banks, who are asked in addition to pay special attention to 
the needs of agriculture, to reduce by 10 per cent. their advances 
to hire-purchase concerns, etc., etc. But to the extent that the 
Government do believe in the magic of the monetary wand their 
attention to other methods of control and stimulus is bound to 


waver. 

It would, however, be untrue and unjust to suggest that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, so far as he himself is concerned, is 
an advocate of the traditional monetary policy. In his mind un- 
employment, particularly in the consumer-goods industries, is 
something to be feared and avoided rather than welcomed. In 
the course of the debate on the Budget Mr. Gaitskell, dealing 
with the purchase-tax on textiles, enquired whether the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer thought “‘that the level of unemployment 
in Lancashire and other areas is only just what he wants to secure 
the turnover to defence”. The Chancellor’s interjection that he 
considered this “to be an insulting question” led to his being 
criticised by the Economist on the grounds that “he certainly 
ought to have thought about it”. The Economist has been con- 
sistently taking the line that the credit screw should be “‘allowed 
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to press upon the industries that are, or will be, in a position to 
release labour for more essential work”. The monetary weapon 
“‘will have to cut consumption as well’’. “This is the ultimate 
question in economic policy. But Mr. Butler’s concern about 
the industries now coming under fire does not suggest that 
monetary policy will be allowed to answer it.” A week earlier 
(on the Budget statement itself) the Economist commented: “the 
diversion of manpower was not so much as mentioned”. A week 
later: disinflation “‘is not a perfect policy, but the Conservatives 
have no other; to draw back from it at the first signs of unemploy - 
ment would be to have no policy for solvency at all”. In the same 
article the Economist admitted that “if the Government reduces 
home demand, the things people give up first are not—in general 
—the things that can be exported”. The Economist makes this 
admission in advocating a more drastic use of monetary policy, 
so that the reduction in capital development does more than 
offset the cuts imposed on imports, but results in a reduction in 
incomes, and to some extent employment, and in consumption. 
Mr. Roy Harrod makes the same point as part of his argument 
why c apital development should be restricted rather than con- 
sumption: a large part of the consumer’s “marginal consumption 
goes on serv ices of various kinds, including those of distribu- 
tion’’.* From whichever angle one looks at it, this line of thought 
makes pretty good nonsense of the traditional reliance on the 
monetary mechanism. If we follow the lead of the Economist we 
are going to get patches of useless unemployment and to forgo 
unnecessarily production which could have contributed to con- 
sumption; if we follow Mr. Harrod’s lead we are going to place 
an undesirably large part of the burden of adjustment on 
industrial capital development, on which technical progress so 
much depends. The economic system is a sticky and patchy affair 
—very far from the ideal world of perfect mobility and foresight 
beloved of theoretical economists. If waste is to be avoided and 
eficiency defended, the operation of blind economic forces has 
to be tempered by intervention which is discriminatory in 
character, in the sense in which monetary policy is not, but a 
discriminatory purchase tax, allocations of output backed by 
steel allocation, and building licencing are, particularly if they 
are combined with a real readiness to influence the movement of 
labour from one job to another by making full use of the 
Notification of Vacancies Order (introduced by the present 


* District Bank Review, March 1952, p. 14. 
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Government in the place of the old Control of Engagements 
Order, which was abandoned by the Labour Government). There 
is every justification for curtailing consumption. But there is 
no point in curtailing it needlessly. The object should be to 
release labour at points at which it can effectively be reabsorbed 
in useful production. 

All this the Chancellor of the Exchequer would presumably 
admit (though he may at the moment welcome the threat of 
slightly more drastic consequences as an argument to support his 
belated appeal for restraint to the trade unions). He bases the use 
of the monetary weapon on the shortage of steel. He has, in view 
of conditions in world markets, abandoned Mr. Gaitskell’s idea 
of relying on the consumer-goods industries for the maintenance 
of our exports. Indeed, he has to face the prospect of a decline 
in exports of consumer goods. It is the products of the engineer- 
ing industry for which the export outlook is still reasonably 
hopeful. In winding up the debate on the Budget the Chancellor 
said: 

I am taking the steps I am taking, including the monetary steps, in order 
that we can push some of the products of engineering into exports... . The 
consumer industries cannot export to outside countries as much as we would 
like them to do. No one wants to cut home investment if it can possibly be 
avoided. It would be much better to get more exports by increasing plant 
and machinery, but, having regard to the supplies of steel which are likely, 
we could not avoid the investment cuts. 


A policy of dear money which is derived from a scarcity of steel 
is a very different thing from the dear money policy which is 
welcomed by admirers of the old order of things. The question 
is what will happen to the policy if, as seems likely, additional 
supplies of steel soon become available, partly from domestic 
and partly from overseas (particularly American) sources. Will 
the Government cease then to emphasise their faith in monetary 
policy and tackle seriously the job of manning up the engineering 
industry, taking full advantage of the unemployment already 
existing in the textile and clothing industries and aiming at 
further releases of labour from other industries and trades at 
the points best suited for securing a smooth transfer? Or will 
the Government by that time be deeply committed to the 
efficacy of monetary policy so that, forgetting the Chancellor’s 
original line of thought, they ignore the possibilities of increasing 
the size of the engineering industry (and incidentally evade the 
difficulties involved in doing so), perhaps arguing that we cannot 
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afford to spend foreign exchange on additional steel? If, as is 
possible, part of the balance of payments deficit proves to be 
stubborn, the Chancellor’s critics will try to press home their 
contention that the fault lies in a namby-pamby use of the monet- 
ary mechanism, and in desperation the Government may give 
way. On the whole this seems unlikely. A failure on the part of 
the balance of payments deficit to disappear will probably be the 
result of a decline in exports, and this will almost certainly mean a 
further growth in unemployment, to which the Government will 
be most unwilling to contribute by a more drastic application of 
monetary policy. 

It is also conceivable that the importance, from any long-run 
point of view, of promoting industrial efficiency by encouraging, 
rather than restricting, capital development will also by that 
time be fully apparent. The natural victim of dear money is 
house-building, other forms of building, and expansion of public 
utility services—all of them representing highly durable kinds of 
investment, and therefore fairly sensitive to changes in the rate of 
interest, and comprising a high proportion of the country’s 
total investment. But the Government want house-building to 
expand rather than contract; building generally is looked after 
by a severe system of building licensing; and public utilities by 
ad hoc decisions. It is in the relatively small field of plant and 
machinery that the monetary mechanism is relied upon to 
operate. So far as it is a matter of rates of interest it will need a 
heavy increase to produce much effect—sufficiently heavy to add 
substantially to the interest charge on the national debt. But 
here is another bewildering aspect of this whole question of 
monetary policy? Is it supposed to operate through higher rates 
of interest? If so, why is the rate of interest on long-term 
Government securities not much higher than it was before 
the announcement, in the Budget statement, of the rise in Bank 
Rate from 2} to 4 per cent.? Or was Mr. Oliver Lyttelton right 
when he told the House of Commons that “‘of course, it is true 
that in planning extensions to an industrial plant, or, indeed, in 
planning any new enterprise, the mere rise in interest rates from 
24 per cent. to 4 per cent. will not by itself deter the industrialist 
from putting up new buildings or buying ‘age and machinery” 
Should we take the view, as many do, that the effect of credit 
restriction is secured mainly through a limitation on the ex- 
pansion, and perhaps later an actual contraction, of bank 
advances? And if so, is the main effect, as is sometimes stated, the 
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purely temporary one of a liquidation of surplus stocks of 
finished goods? And what happens to the argument that credit 
restriction naturally prunes out the least urgent projects if 
everything then depends on whether the particular concern 
happens to have used up all its liquid resources and is too small to 
raise additional capital on the market? And that leads to the final 
question—is the effect of credit restriction secured largely by 
causing the state of congestion on the new issue market which 
prevails at the present time? 

Different experts will give different answers to these various 
questions, and some—also no doubt expert—will dismiss them 
all and assert that it is almost entirely a matter of psychology. 
There is as wide a dispersion of view about the practical mech- 
anism of monetary policy as there is about its theoretical basis 
and about its objectives. That alone is a sufficient reason for 
examining with caution some of the claims advanced for it. 


RETURN TO EQUALITY? 


By BarBarA WooTrTon* 


THE appearance of a new edition of Professor Tawney’s 
Equality} provokes two reflections. On the one hand it shows up 
the shift of emphasis that has taken place in practical political 
policy in the 20 years that have elapsed since this book 
was originally published; and on the other hand, one is struck 
afresh by the dearth of other works which might, during 
those years, have repeated or developed or brought up-to-date 
Tawney’s original thesis. Both are good reasons for welcoming 
the new edition. There are few to-day who say the things that 
Professor Tawney said in these 1929 Halley Stewart lectures; 
and those who do, generally say them much less well: for the 
original Eguality is beautifully written. So is the additional 
chapter which the author has appended to its successor. 

This shift of emphasis is the more remarkable when one 
recalls that practically all those occupants of the Labour front 
benches who are now in or beyond their middle fifties must have 
been raised at a time when a sense of social justice, or rather, 
perhaps, one should say social snjustice, was the driving force 
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behind the party; when labour people could cry: “Up with the 
Poor and Down with the Rich”, and not be ashamed of having 
done so.* Yet it was a government with that background 
which, in the first budget of its first tenure of effective power, 
made concessions in direct taxation, the effect of which was to 
put money into the pocket of every taxpayer, even those at the 
highest surtax level. A great deal of water must have flowed 
under a great many bridges and washed away a great many things 
before that could happen. And there must have been so much 
turning in graves that it is surprising that there were no earth- 
quakes in the cemeteries! 

One obvious explanation of the change is that every party 
which is successful enough to get power must learn to speak, 
and indeed to act, in national terms; and naturally it will learn 
that lesson the more quickly and easily, if it has served a five 
years’ apprenticeship as a member of a war-time coalition. 
Certainly it is a natural, and from many points of view a most 
welcome, development that the modern-style social services are 
designed on a citizen, and not on a class, basis; that the rich man’s 
table is spread with subsidised foods, and that the professional 
classes grumble while they take their turn in the National 
Health Service doctor’s waiting room. And since these services 
are largely paid for by a progressive system of taxation, their 
effect is necessarily redistributive: but that is not what their 
authors generally boast about. It is the universality of these 
services of which we are proud, together with the fact, which 
that universality itself implies, that no means test bars the road 
to them. “Up with the Poor and down with the Rich” has given 
place to “Up with Everybody” 

The responsibilities of power (together with advancing years 
perhaps?) do not, however, explain the change in the climate of 
opinion outside immediate government circles. If there was any 
strong equalitarian feeling abroad, one would expect to hear it 
rumbling on the labour back benches; and perhaps even to see the 
makings somewhere of a more definitely equalitarian group or 
party. In this connection, Mr. Bevan’s references to vermin (and 
Mr. Shinwell’s occasional home truths) naturally come to mind; 


* Just thirty years ago I applied for a job at the headquarters of the Labour Party, 
and was interviewed by members of the National Executive Committee. Asked why I had 
joined the Labour Party, I gave some feeble and halting reply. Afterwards a friend on the 
interviewing committee, who later held one of the most important offices in the Labour 
Cabinet, remonstrated with me. “The re ason you should have given”, he said, “‘was the 
unbearab le injustice of our social system.”” Would that advice be offered now? 
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and indeed the big vote that Mr. Bevan regularly attracted in 
elections for the Party Executive, before his name began to 
evoke a conflict of loyalties, may well be duc to the fact that 
somehow (though in very different idioms!) Bevan on the plat- 
form and Tawney in the armchair were felt to be expressions of 
the same equalitarian philosophy. Yet Mr. Bevan has really very 
little to say about social equality. In Place of Fear is certainly 
stamped with the author’s own violert experience of social 
injustice; but after the first chapter (and even there the equalitar- 
ianism is largely implicit) equality ceases to figure prominently as 
a social goal. 

Still less can it be said that the equalitarians have gone over to 
communism. To be sure, the Communist Party must—ofhcially 
speaking—cry up the poor and cry down the rich; but its 
effective appeal, in this country at any rate, seems to spring more 
from skill in dressing up as the dove of peace than from devotion 
to any social ideal—which is perhaps convenient for the com- 
munists, since it would be difficult to present a convincing picture 
of the Russian motherland as an equalitarian paradise. 

Nor can it be said that it is no longer necessary to strive for 
social equality, because, for practical purposes, we are already all 
equal. We are not: though something has been done in twenty- 
five years. In his new chapter Professor Tawney gives a bird’s eye 
view of the progress that has been made in reducing economic 
inequalities. From this we learn that, whereas, in 1936, 1% 
of the population owned 55%, of the total property in private 
hands, ten years later this proportion had dropped to 50%; 
that the share of the national income which goes in wages has 
increased (after deduction of direct taxes) from 39% to 48% 
since 1938; and that the average post-tax income of the highest 
group in the Inland Revenue Commissioners’ classification is 
now only 13 times the average figure of the lowest class instead 
of 28 times greater as before the war. Such figures seem, however, 
better calculated to encourage the sober optimism much affected 
by contemporary statesmen than to suggest that all our hopes are 
now fulfilled. 

Actually, the present partial eclipse of equalitarianism must be 
the product of complex factors. For one thing, it has to be ad- 
mitted that the spread of trade unionism, particularly the 
upward spread, does not favour the growth of ideals of social 
equality. It is the business of a trade union to get the best possible 
terms of employment for its members, and it does not, of course, 
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make any difference whether those members are in the {£20- 
a-week or the {5-a-week class: it certainly is not the business of 
any union to set about equalising rates: quite the contrary. In 
fact the argument from differentials is now the most heavily- 
used weapon in the trade union armoury. Whenever economic 
stresses threaten to level up the lower-paid workers, this is 
treated as an occasion, in the prevailing usage of industrial 
diplomacy, for a claim for restoration of the status quo. And this 
diplomacy is the more effective, now that wage and salary 
determinations are coming more and more to be treated as 
matters in which the public is as much concerned as are the 
parties immediately interested; as matters, in fact, that should be 
decided on grounds of principle and equity by independent 
arbitrators or tribunals, instead of being left to the higgling of 
the market. For when all is said and done, how can the value 
of anybody’s work be measured except by comparing it with 
that of somebody else? No matter how it is dressed up (and there 
are many costumes to choose from), the one safe, acceptable 
principle to which appeal can be made in wage and salary 
negotiations is the principle of the maintenance of comparative 
standards that are already recognised. To disturb existing 
relationships means finding some ground for proving that 
they are wrong, and that something else would be more 
justifiable. Occasionally this is possible where current rates of 
pay manifestly fail to secure adequate recruitment in an industry 
of high national importance. But apart from this, any change in 
differentials (such as for instance a change designed to promote 
social equality) is sure to provoke resentment as being “‘unjust” 
—with the implication that whatever is is just. But now that the 
B.M.A. and the Society of Town Clerks understand all this as 
clearly as does the Transport and General Workers’ Union, the 
ideal of social equality cannot help but look a little bedraggled. 
Then again something must be attributed to the way in which 
we have been overwhelmed by the sheer weight of accomplish- 
ment of the Labour Government. What a programme that 
government did manage to put through, and how fat the red 
volumes of statutes for 1945-50 look beside their neighbours on 
the shelf! It would have been unreasonable to expect men and 
women engaged in putting through so big an enterprise to be 
brushing up their philosophy at the same time. Fresh funda- 
mental thinking is, however, essential before the next Labour 
Government takes office; for it can fairly be said to-day that both 
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the Labour Party and the conservatives lack any clear, effective 
policy, though for quite opposite reasons. Conservative policy i is in- 
effectual, because the government cannot or darenot begin to carry 
it into effect; whereas the Labour Party has exhausted its supply of 
unfulfilled promises by the unique expedient of fulfilling them! In 
this situation more even than usual depends upon fruitful use 
being made of the period of opposition. We must have a new 
programme, but that we cannot have until we are clear as to the 
ultimate social goals towards which that programme is orientated. 
For this reason, if for no other, Professor Tawney’s reminder of 
the place which an ideal of social equality at one time held in the 
philosophy of the labour movement must be hailed as timely. 
Yet another distraction in the post-war period has been the 
persistent economic stringency. We have given so much more 
thought to the inadequate size of the whole cake than to the way 
in which it is divided up. Again and again we hear those dis- 
tressingly familiar arguments showing how no general rise in the 
standard of living is now possible except through increased 
production: or how a complete redistribution of big incomes 
could only work out at something trivial per head of the whole 
population. This kind of talk was heard sometimes even before the 
war: but in our present economic troubles it has acquired a new 
cogency. Naturally, any government worries first and foremost 
and all the time about the aggregate size of the national income. 
No one disputes the correctness or the relevance of such 
economic arithmetic. Nevertheless, I sometimes think that we 
underestimate its simple moral implications. It is true that there 
is nothing more substantial to be had from confiscatory taxation, 
but it does not follow that measures of equalisation are no longer 
worth bothering about. At least I myself have never been able to 
follow the logic of the argument that the time when we are on 
short commons is the time when it becomes /ess important to 
share out fairly what we have. This is certainly not consistent 
with the practice in the best-regulated families. And what goes 
for families in this respect may reasonably go for nations also. 
It would be more to the point to reverse the argument; and to 
urge that the very fact that there is comparatively little to go 
round makes it particularly galling to see some people apparently 
getting much more than their share. In some respects the 
concept of social equality may be a more significant factor in 
public morale, and, at least potentially, a more powerful incentive 
to production, than current policies recognise. The trouble about 
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economic arithmetic is that it measures only the easi/y measur- 
able: but in the present state of knowledge what is easily measur- 
able is not necessarily identical with what may be large enough to 
be worth measuring. 

On the other side of the picture, the academics have hardly 
shown more interest in social equality than have the practical 
politicians. A bibliography of the subject would begin with 
Tawney 1931 and end with Tawney 1952: and there would be 
very little in between. Indeed much of the social research of the 
past 20 or 30 years has been concerned with ro pee. the natural 
inequalities between different individuals. The refinement and 
increasing use of intelligence tests have aan up great variations 
in intellectual capacity: and great efforts have been, and are 
being, made to empty out of these tests any environmental 
element, so that we may be brought face to face with differences 
that are innate, and must remain unchanged throughout life. 
Some of the conclusions that have been drawn from this work 
are certainly premature, and have been widely publicised in a 
way which has given them a status which they certainly do not 
deserve. It is, for instance, very much the fashion to-day to 
bemoan a supposed ‘ ‘decline in our national intelligence”, said 
to be due to the fact that children in large families tend to make 
lower scores on intelligence tests than do those who have fewer 
brothers and sisters. Robert Cook, for instance, in his alarmist 
book on Human Heredity unfortunately misquoted the Royal 
Commission on Population in this sense; and, more recently, 
even more lugubrious forecasts of the deterioration of native 
human quality have appeared over the distinguished name of 
Charles Darwin. Actually, direct testing has failed so far to 
reveal the anticipated decline, so judgment on this particular 
issue must be suspended. Intelligence testers have, however, 
no difficulty in establishing that the upper social strata make a 
better showing than their social inferiors, though the range of 
difference does not generally exceed what may, in the judgment 
of many experienced workers in this field, still be attributed to 
superior advantages rather than to differences in native endow- 
ment. And such conclusions may easily be twisted to give a nice 
little boost to our class system, and to restore, in the more 
fortunate members of the community, the confidence which the 
equalitarian temper of an earlier period threatened to undermine. 

Similarly, the growing attention paid to differences in tempera- 
ment and attitudes, and the practical expression of this in 
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increased use of methods of vocational selection which at least 
try to proceed scientifically, are all forces pulling in the same 
direction. Some of this work reflects a eugenically-minded 
attitude that begins to be typical of our age: other studies attach 
more importance in the shaping of personality to infantile 
experiences than to the moment of conception. All alike, how- 
ever, lead towards improved classification, and by the same token 
to increased emphasis on the differences and inequalities that 
distinguish one man from another. 

It is true that, from another angle, considerable interest has 
been shown in the past 20 years in the grossly unequal oppor- 
tunities that our society offers to those born into different social 
classes. Several studies have been made showing the small 
proportion of superior native ability which ever gets the educa- 
tion that it deserves; and Professor Tawney ranks the educational 
system as one (the other is inherited w ealth) of the “two most 
massive pillars of indefensible disparities in income and oppor- 
tunity” that are still standing to-day. Yet even though it is upon 
such researches that one part of the case of the equalitarians 
rests, the full implications of a philosophy of social equality take 
us much further than this. No doubt an equalitarian society 
would emphatically insist that careers must be open to talents; 
but it would also need to contrive that the lives of those whose 
talents were but few would, in a meaningful sense, be rated as no 
less significant than those of the more fortunately endowed. 
And that is a more complex matter. 

We have, therefore, travelled a long way since the fathers of 
the American revolution could write “All men are created 
equal”, and cheerfully establish their theory of democracy upon 
that shaky foundation. Even at the time, one might have 
supposed that everyday experience alone would have proved 
this naive doctrine untenable. But, be that as it may, nothing of 
the kind has a chance to-day. Indeed it has been well said that 
to-day “the fundamental problem of our society is how to 
reconcile the fact of biological inequality with the democratic 
presumption of equality.” And this is a problem which we have 
not, I think, yet begun to think about very seriously. To tackle it 
adequately is a task which calls for an entirely new approach to 
the whole question of what is implied in social equality, and one 
which must be a great deal more realistic (and will therefore be 
correspondingly more hopeful) than anything that has yet been 
attempted. And we may expect that any satisfactory solution will 
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call for drastic changes both in our social habits and in our 
political practice. In the meantime, Professor Tawney’s book is 
to be read less as a direct attack upon the problem itself, than as 
an inspiration and stimulus to those who are prepared really to 
get to grips with the much more detailed work that the job itself 
demands. But he does at least bring home to us the fact that we 
cannot reconcile the apparent opposition of biological inequality 
and democratic equality by simply ignoring the latter. 

The equalitarian’s attention is, however, continuously directed 
away from these concrete and difficult issues towards other 
conflicts which are largely imaginary, such as the supposed 
incompatibility of equality and freedom. ‘Lhe story that social 
equality can only be bought by the sacrifice of liberty is one 
of the most popular legends of our time; and Professor Tawney 
has thought it necessary to devote nearly half his epilogue to 
this subject alone. The effect is curious, and significant. The 
author’s delicate and finished prose flows as smoothly as ever 
through the dozen pages on this topic which conclude the book; 
and yet here more than anywhere, perhaps, one is left with the 
impression that he has written very finely to say very little. 
The explanation i is to be found, I think, not in any weakness in 
Professor Tawney’s treatment, so much as in the fact that he has 


committed himself to discussion of what is, at bottom, a very silly 
subject. At one point the truth does indeed peep out, and for a 
moment we suddenly see that all along we have really been 


“cc 
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tilting at windmills. “. . . When steps to diminish inequality are 
denounced as infringements of freedom”, we read, “the first 
question to be answered is one that is not always asked. It is: 
freedom for whom?” Quite so. Freedom itself, like other good 
things, may be equally or unequally distributed. The alleged 
antithesis between freedom and inequality is a fiction conjured 
up by or on behalf of those who enjoy a degree of liberty far 
beyond the reach of most of their neighbours. They see, quite 
rightly, that if there were more freedom for other people, there 
would be less for them; but in their strangely biased arithmetic 
loss to themselves cannot be balanced by gain to others, even 
though, as a rule, the losses are relativ ely trivial and the gains 
substantial. Yet in truth freedom and equality are no opposites: 
a wide distribution of freedom is as necessary an element in 
ideals of social equality as is a wide distribution of material 
goods. Once that is seen, the rest of the argument, for all its 
delightful epigrams, is really irrelevant. 
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By F. G. CARNELL* 


Four years of war against the Malayan communists have 

served to emphasize the limitations of a purely military approach 
to guerilla movements of this kind. A communist uprising in 
which only about one per cent of the population is actively 
participating has so far successfully held its own against armed 
forces immeasurably superior in numbers and equipment. In 
spite of a campaign conducted on the scale of a small war, the 
initiative still lies with the so-called Malayan Races Liberation 
Army, the uniformed “bandit” force, and its civilian supply 
source, the underground Min Yuen. But though it is by now 
generally agreed that there is as much need for a psychological 
as for a military approach, if the Min Yuen is to be suppressed, 
opinions still differ over the right kind of psychological warfare 
to adopt. 

There are broadly speaking two schools of thought on the 
Malayan problem. There are those who see it mainly as a police 
problem turning on Chinese reactions to terrorism and there are 
those who are convinced it has a social and political origin in 
Malay and non-Malay relationships. Whereas most of the 
Malays and the large number of Europeans who have pro-Malay 
sy mpathies take the first view, the second, which is much less 
popular, is confined to the Chinese and Indians and the few 
Europeans prepared to support their political aspirations. 

According to the police school of thought, the Malayan pro- 
blem is a Chinese problem and realism demands that there 
should be neither utopian thinking nor molly-coddling. The 
lack of patriotism of many of the Chinese in the face of terrorism 
has led to a break down in law and order that can be ended only 
by resort to a firm, if not ruthless, policy towards them. Those 
Chinese, who either collaborate with the communists or sit on 
the fence, are largely unassimilated aliens whose Chinese culture 
has been unmodified by residence in Malaya. As a consequence, 
like their forefathers in China, they “submit to tyranny and 
extortion as small fish swim into the mouth of a big fish”. 

*M. A., B. Litt. Oxford. Served, 1942-6, in West Africa, India and South East Asia 
Commands; It-colonel in Adjutant-General’s Branch, G.H.Q. India, 1944-5. Senior 
Research Officer at the Institute of Colonial Studies, Oxford, 1946-9. Lecturer in Colonial 


Administration at Oxford since 1949. Has twice visited Malaya since the present emergency 
began. 
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Owing to the deeply rooted tradition of banditry and secret 
societies both in China and Malaya, Chinese social structure is 
well adapted to the techniques of the terrorists. Many of the 
Chinese may be said to be supporting communism only in the 
sense that they are too frightened to resist intimidation by the 
gangsters and extortioners of what to them looks like a secret 
society. This is particularly true of the 400,000 squatters. 

The reactions of the Chinese middle class to terrorism are 
rather more complicated. In the case of those who pay protection 
money to the communists in order to keep up the flow of tin 
and rubber, there is ingrained Chinese fear of intimidation. But 
it is coupled with fear of self-government. Concerned only to 
milk the cow no matter who holds it, the wealthy Chinese are 
having to insure themselves against the time when a British 
withdrawal will leave them to make what terms they can with 
Malaya’s future masters. These may be the Malays or even the 
Indonesians, but it is the communists, 95 % of w hom are Chinese, 
who here and now are making the strongest bid for power, and, 
with a ruthlessness, that not only compels Chinese respect, but 
confirms their suspicion that the sands of British rule are run- 
ning out. As realists and materialists, the Chinese middle class 
feel that a policy of sitting on the fence offers the best chance of 
physical and economic survival. Their defence of their am- 
biguous attitude, as due to their justifiable resentment at being 
“second class citizens”, is merely an unconvincing excuse for 
Chinese “old roguery”. They are, and always will be, more 
interested in their business ledgers than i in politics. 

According to most of the Europeans and Malays, there are 
two probiems facing Malaya, the immediate problem of com- 
munism, i.e. of the Chinese, and the long term problem of 
Malayan unity. It is the first that should be given absolute prior- 
ity, since its solution is the essential condition for the solution 
of the second. It is premature to talk of self-government and 
free institutions all the while terrorism is paralysing with fear an 
entire population. The terrorists can be suppressed only by 
winning Chinese co-operation, and this can best be achieved by 
a resolute show of superior force, by proving to the Chinese that 
the police arm can be made longer and stronger than that of the 
“bandits”. Only when law and order have been re-established 
will it be time to talk of self-government and political reform, 
and even then there must be great oor sane Malaya is 
a deeply divided plural society, and amidst the present clash of 
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interests, both common sense and solemn treaty obligations make 
it imperative that the British should support the Malays. 

The Malays badly need support because they have become a 
minority in their own country. In Malaya as a whole, the 
Malaysians (i.e. the Malays together with the Indonesians) make 
up only 43° of the total population of 6} million people as 
opposed to the Chinese and Indian components of 44° and 
10% respectively. Even in the Federation, which has been 
deliberately kept separate from the Colony of Singapore with 
its three quarters of a million Chinese, in order to give the 
Malays an artificial majority, the 24 million Malays are already 
almost outnumbered by the non-Malays. Of the Federation’s 
54 million people, 49° are Malaysians, 38°, Chinese, 10° 
Indians, and less than 1°, Europeans. With a Chinese annual 
rate of increase of 3: 4%, in contrast to a Malay rate of 2-2%, 
the Malays are in imminent danger of submergence by the non- 
Malays as a whole. Under any system of representative govern- 
ment based on universal franchise the Malays would be swamped 
by alien Chinese and Indians. As the Malays are an economically 
backward community, justice demands that they should be 
spared such a catastrophe. There must therefore be a very 
cautious approach to the whole problem of self-government. 
Both Chinese and Malays are afraid of it. 

The adherents of the social and political school of thought 
hold very different views. Mainly Chinese and Indians, they 
believe the Malayan problem is as much a Malay as a Chinese 
problem. They argue that they fail to co-operate wholeheartedly 
because of the invidious and humiliating discrimination to which 
the Malays and their partners, the British, subject them. In a 
Malaya which they have played an equal part with the British 
in building, they are being made to feel “political paupers” or 

“second class citizens’, members of unwanted communities who 
are unworthy of equality of rights with the Malays. In what 
amounts to a battle of ideas between communism and the free 
world, most of the Malays are not only seeking to cling to 
authoritarian forms of government, but with British encourage- 
ment, are expecting the Chinese and Indians in the Federation 
to undertake onerous obligations of citizenship like national 
service when most of them cannot even qualify as citizens. 

The Chinese and Indians argue that they have every right to 
feel aggrieved since, although at least two thirds of the Federa- 
tion’s 2 million Chinese and } million Indians are local born, 
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less than one third have so far been admitted to citizenship. 
The non-Malays particul arly resent that the Malays, for political 
reasons, should refuse to concede the Jus soli, the principle of 
international law by which a person automatically becomes a 
national of the state in which he is born. Whereas all the Malays 
and even Indonesian immigrants are automatically federal 
citizens by virtue of being subjects of the Sultans, the Chinese 
and Indians, even if born in a Malay State, have had to prove in 
addition, either the local birth of both parents, or an eight years 
residence and good character, pass a test in Malay or E nglish, 

make a Declaration of Permanent Settlement and take a citizen- 
ship oath. As a result of these restrictive conditions, no less than 
35°, of the Federation’s population are at present without the 
status of citizenship. When elections are held they will be vote- 
less. 

Both Chinese and Indians point to other kinds of humiliating 
discrimination. The Malays are insisting that for every non- 
Malay selected for higher education at government expense 
there must always be three Malays, though the non-Malays 
constitute 48°%, of the population of the Federation. No non- 
Malay can become a District Officer in any of the nine States, 
even though he may be a federal citizen and though his family 
may have been in Mal: iva for 300 years or more; only British and 
Malays are admitted to administrative posts in the States. In the 
wholly nominated Federal Legislative Council of 74 members 
the Mal: 1ys hold 31 as opposed to the Chinese 16 seats and, by 
virtue of their majority over all other Asian communities, they 
can veto any legislation thought prejudicial to Malay interests. 
Malay majorities in the nine nominated State Councils, the 
legislative bodies of the States, give the Sultans despotic control 
over all local government. On top of all this, Malay obstinacy 
still prevents the 400,000 squatters from being given permanent 
titles to their lends. Their claim has been conceded only in 
principle. 

The political school of thought argues that it is useless to 
expect Chinese co-operation all the while such discrimination 
exists. Communism has taken root and persists because the 
country lacks that power to resist it which can come only from 
internal unity. This will best be brought about, not by trying to 
coerce the Chinese by punitive curfews and collective fines, but 
by ceasing to discriminate against them as aliens. There must be 
a complete change of heart on the part of the British and the 
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Malays towards the non-Malays. The present lamentable situa- 
tion is due to the profound lack of imaginative insight hitherto 
shown by the British towards Malaya’s large, industrious, and 
essentially law-abiding Chinese population. Little or no attempt 
has ever been made to understand their social structure or to 
bring them into a Malayan community. Instinctively and un- 
ashamedly pro-Malay in outlook, the British have always 
regarded the Chinese as a people beyond the pale, and left them 
to be administered apart by a mere handful of British officials, 
trained to speak the Chinese dialects. The pro-Malay policy, 
initiated by the British after the first world war as a means of 
holding a balance in the interests of the economically backward 
community, has had wholly pernicious consequences. 

If resettled Chinese squatters or mine and estate workers 
continue to collaborate with the terrorists, it is merely because 
they have been for so long subjects of supreme indifference to a 
long succession of negligent Malayan administrations. Regarded 
by European officials, planters and mine managers before the 
Japanese occupation as a cheap labour force, when tin and rubber 
were booming, but unwanted and expected to return to China, 
when periodic slumps reduced them to penury, the mass of the 
Chinese have never been encouraged to think of themselves as 
Malayans. If many of them are still unassimilated, it is past 
British policy that must be held responsible. With no under- 
standing of the ideology of communism, the squatters behave, 
as poor illiterate Chinese must behave, when caught between 
the cross-fire of a remote government that has alw ays spurned 
them, and whose police force is now unable to protect them, 
and what to them looks like secret society extortioners whom all 
their deepest instincts urge them to placate, if they are to survive. 
According to this view, justice demands the abandonment of the 
pro-Malay policy because the Chinese are more sinned against 
than sinning. It is the price that must be paid for their co- 
operation against communism. 

There is clearly little common ground between these two 
schools of thought. Such as there is, lies in the recognition by 
both sides that many of the Chinese are still alien or semi-alien 
in outlook. But whereas the Malays and their supporters have 
always argued from this that Chinese loyalty to Malaya is there- 
fore suspect, and that, if they are all admitted to citizenship, they 
will turn the country into a political appendage of China, the 
Chinese and their supporters have come to exactly the opposite 
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conclusion. They have always insisted that they can scarcely 
become assimilated unless, by being admitted to equality of 
rights, they are given the essential stake in the country from 
which loyalty can grow. In short, the Chinese cannot become 
loyal Malayans until the Malays will cease to regard them as 
aliens. It is clearly a vicious circle. 

The views of the two schools of thought, and the pro-Malay 
and pro-Chinese attitudes which inspire them, take us to the 
heart of the present impasse. Like the problems of French North 
Africa, British East and Central Africa, and Palestine, the 
Malayan problem is really a moral dilemma posed by those 
recent migrations of people which have been the very stuff and 
essence of modern colonisation. Each conflict has been one of 
right with right. In each case, the peoples in possession when 
the migrations took place have been driven ultimately by nation- 
alism to resent the presence of thrusting, economically sophisti- 
cated settlers whom they regard as intruders who have dis- 
possessed them of their own homeland. On the other hand, the 
settlers proclaim that without their industry and enterprise, the 
countries concerned would still be jungles, swamps or deserts. 
They have strenuously denied that they have any less right in 
these countries they have so amazingly transformed than 
those who claim to be their indigenous peoples. 

Britain in Malaya, as in all the colonial plural societies, has 
been faced for some time now with this dilemma. It is not that 
one side is in the right and the other in the wrong, but that given 
their own premisses, each side is in the right. It is a conflict 
between the incontestable juridical rights of the Malays with the 
equally incontestable moral rights of the non-Malays. Experience 
in other plural societies has shown how narrow is the moral 
tight-rope any British government must walk when faced by 
such a conflict, and what gymnastic agility it demands to have a 
coherent policy at all, once the plural society becomes an arena 
for competing nationalisms. 

Though Malaya appears to have achieved the unenviable 
status of a “problem” with meteoric rapidity, the plural society 
problem has been slowly maturing over the past thirty years. 
And throughout there have been the irreconcilable attitudes of 
the two schools of thought. Most Europeans in Malaya today 
look back nostalgically to the period before the Japanese occupa- 
tion as the halcyon days of “no politics”, but throughout the 
inter-war years there were growing tensions between British, 
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Malays, and Chinese. The justice of the Malay case was being 
increasingly disputed by a few of the westernised Chinese middle 
class in the Straits Settlements of Singapore, Penang, and 
Malacca. But their loyalty to the British connexion, as well as 
the overwhelming weight of the pro-Malay tradition, deferred 
the inevitable clash. Though the transient China- born were 
disposed to accept the pro-Malay policy as the price of their 
economic domination, the small domiciled Straits-born minority 
gradually began to protest. They particularly resented the neglect 
by the British of their children’s education in English (most of 
the limited government funds went on Malaya vernacular 
education), an attempt in the early 30s to force them into Malay 
schools, their exclusion from the Malayan Civil Service, and the 
lack of representative institutions. 

The clash of interests began to appear in the mid-twenties. The 
prophetic pleaof Mr. Tan Cheng Lock in 1926 for “the building up 
of a Malayan community with a Malayan consciousness closely 
united with the British Empire” was promptly countered by Sir 
Hugh Clifford, the High Commissioner, who in 1927 stated in 
unequivocal language the principle of Malay paramountcy. 
Emphasizing “the utter inapplicability of any form of democratic 
government or popular government”, Clifford laid it down that 
the States were, and must for ever remain, Ma/ay States. This 
was said at a time when it was already evident that, as a result 
of rapid social and economic change brought about by British 
and Chinese enterprise, Malaya no longer, except in remote 
areas, had anything resembling a Malay culture. By the time of 
the Japanese occupation, through the systematic teaching of 90°, 
of their British advisers, the few privileged Malays had con- 
vinced themselves that any British policy not based on the 
principle of Malay paramountcy would be a breach of trust. 

It was the British withdrawal and Japanese occupation that 
touched off the real struggle for power between the communities 
by letting loose the explosive forces of nationalism. After the 
three and a half years official post mortem on colonial adminis- 
tration following on the fall of Malaya, a British government in 
October, 1945, decided it was time, in the interests of Malayan 
unity, to admit the justice of the non-Malay case. The corner 
stone of the ill-fated Malayan Union constitution of 1946 was 
a common citizenship for everyone born in Malaya, irrespective 
of race or creed. At the same time, by the MacMichael treaties, 
the nine Sultans relinquished their sovereign powers and for the 
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first time the whole peninsula was united under a single central- 
ised administration. But for the colossal apathy and political 
ineptitude of the Chinese in the face of what was undoubtedly 
a pro-Chinese constitution, the Malayan Union scheme might 
just possibly have been implemented, As it was, when Malay 
nationalism, under Dato Onn’s leadership, refused to admit all 
the local born non-Malays to citizenship on the grounds that 
the Malays would thereby be submerged by a flood of alien 
Chinese and Indians, the Malayan Union constitution was 
strangled at birth and the undi sguisedly pro-Malay Federation 
of 1948 put in its place. The sanctity of the juridical rights of the 
Malays was reaffirmed. The Chinese realised too late that 
they had let their case go by default. 71 *: Malays became 
“peculiarly the people of the country” with a “ special position” 
to be safeguarded, which meant the cnduasien of the majority 
of the Chinese from citizenship. 

The communist revolt, beginning in June 1948, immediately 
revealed the disastrous practical consequences of internal schism. 
What was thought to be a long term problem to be solved, if it 
could be solved at all, by time and the slow growth of goodwill 
between Malays and Chinese, now became an issue of the utmost 
urgency. The problem of communism was seen to be inseparable 
from that of Malayan unity. Since 1948 it has been ofhcial policy 
to foster the growth of a Malayan nation as a means of with- 
standing communism. In an effort to bring about the social 
cohesion without which it is doubtful if the terrorists will ever 
be defeated, Malay’s deeply divided peoples are being asked to 
organise themselves into a nation. An attempt such as would 
have fascinated the author of Human Nature in Politics is being 
made to create a Malayan national consciousness by induced 
social change. The chief features of this policy are a gradual 
widening of the avenue to ci itizenship for non-Malays, the raising 
of Malay living standards, educational reform aiming at “Malay- 
anising”’ the Chinese, the unfurling of a national flag and 
proposed Federation army. 

But the Malayan nation can be fostered only within the 
inexorable limits set by the plural society problem. Those limits 
have been detined fairly ps: succinctly by the Commissioner- 
General, Mr. Malcolm MacDonald: 


The fact is that both the Malay argument and the Chinese argument have 
some right on their side. What we must find is the fair balance between the 
two—an extension of citizenship and other rights to the non-Malays, w hich 
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is not so sweeping that it threatens the security of the Malays, but which at 
the same time meets the just claims of the non-Malays. That is not so easy 
to find. Nor can the right answer be found at once. It cannot either be 
imposed on one community or the other against its will (Ma/aya Radio 
Broadcast, January roth, 1952). 


Something of an impasse has already been reached over the 
attempt to use “national” schools as a major instrument of social 
change on the lines suggested by the Barnes Report on Malay 
education. “‘Malayanisation”, to the Chinese, means the un- 
realistic policy of the Malays to force them to educate their 
children in Malay and English rather than Chinese and English. 
The Chinese do not want their culture whittled away by 
“national” schools and are backing the Fenn-\Wu Report on 
Chinese education, which insists that rapid cultural fusion 
through education is out of the question. It has now to be 
decided which of two flatly contradictory reports has the clearest 
perception of the role of education as a unifying force. 

There is equal conflict over citizenship. The Chinese declare 
that the Malays cannot possibly consider such a subject on its 
merits. The Malays do not say: “(How many non-Malays may 
be genuinely regarded as having a loyalty to Malaya and are 
therefore entitled to citizenship? * but rather: “How many non- 
Malays can we safely admit to citizenship without placing our- 
selves in a minority when elections are held?” The Malays alone 
are deciding who is worthy of joining the nation and they are 
limiting the membership in terms of government by arithmetic. 
Although by the recent amendment to the Constitution (May 
8th 1952) about 200,000 more non-Malays will probably qualify 
for citizenship, the concessions made by the Malays still do not 
amount to a recognition of the principle of the jus soli. 

And so in the vitally important economic field. Whereas the 
Malayan problem to the Chinese middle class is political, to the 
Malay middle class, it is economic, in origin. The nation- 
building policy has therefore sought to assuage Sino-Malay 
communalism by seeking a middle way between Malay political 
paramountcy and Chinese economic monopoly. The Malays 
are being urged to be generous over citizenship in return for 
schemes for social and economic betterment which it is hoped, 
by raising Malay living standards, will narrow the economic gap 
between Malays and Chinese. But there is an insuperable problem 
over timing. The Malays are unlikely to make g generous political 
concessions until they can see obvious signs of improvement in 
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their economic position. So far, as might be expected, little or 
no progress has been made. R.I.D.A. (The Rural and Industrial 
Development Authority), created in August, 1950, to encourage 
the Malay peasant to free himself by “self-help” from his 
dependence on Chinese and Indian middlemen, has not yet 
stirred the stagnant waters of Malay village life. 

If Malay living standards are to be raised quickly enough, 
generous financial aid will almost certainly be needed from the 
Federal government. A replanting programme alone, if it is to 
be on a scale sufficient to save the Malay rubber smallholder 
from ruin in ten years time, would cost at least 100 million 
dollars (zo times the amount allocated to R.I.D.A. in 1951). 
l:conomic aid on such a scale for the Malays could come only 
from European and Chinese pockets. Up to now, the condition 
of the Malay peasant has not actively stirred the social conscience 
of the European companies, the wealthy Chinese and Indian 
middle class, or even the Malay bureaucracy itself. Not only did 
income tax have to be imposed in 1946 in the teeth of European 
Chinese, and Indian commercial opposition, but even now, only 
2%, of the population are assessed. Quite 60% of profits 
escape taxation, mainly through evasion by Chinese and Indians. 

Moreover, even if the funds could be made available, and the 
Malays could acquire economic sophistication ov ernight, it 
would be no answer to the immediate problem. It is the Chinese, 
and not the Malays, who are being attracted to communism. 
Of the 2,778 “bandits” who were killed up to the end of 1951, 
2,599 were Chinese, 102 Malays, 35 Indians and 20 Sakais. The 
squatters, if they are to be weaned from their specifically Chinese 
modes of thought, need expensive social services, particularly 
English education. Their living standards are no higher than 
those of the mass of Malays. But so far, attempts to improve the 
lot of the squatters in the resettlement towns and villages have 
merely accentuated Sino-Malay communalism. 

The nation building policy has as yet barely touched the 
fringes of the communal problem. Through Malay and Chinese 
insistence on their own particular versions of truth and untruth 
the Malayan nation is as yet little more than an aspiration. 
Communalism is exacerbated by the unique balance of internal 
forces and external pressures. Not only is there an even balance 
of power, the Malays being in the political, and the Chinese in 
the economic saddle, but there is such a numerical equality, that 
neither community is quite sure whether it would be able to 
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dominate the other in the event of self-government. This is of 
fundamental importance in a plural society where the only Bill of 
Rights is the census. And it is this that magnifies the danger of 
the external pressures. As partition is out of the question, each 
community suspects the other intends to seek external aid to give 
it sufficient strength to dominate. Indonesia is becoming as much 
of a nightmare to some of the Chinese as China has already 
become to the Malays. It is natural, therefore, that despite 
constant demands for it by a small E ‘nglish educated minority, 
self-government should be regarded by many Malays and 
Chinese as a hazardous leap in the dark. 

Viewed against this background, the prospects for parlia- 
mentary government are decidedly bleak. Quite apart from the 
present necessary “police state”, with its inevitable climate of 
opinion wholly inimical to the growth of free institutions, Malays 
and Chinese show few signs of being able to agree to disagree in 
order to work parliamentary democracy. Through lack of 
cultural homogeneity there is no agreement on the fundamentals 
of society. Outside Singapore, which since 1948 has been able to 
work a two party representative system because of the absence 
of the Sino-Malay conflict, government both central and local, 
is still wholly authoritarian. In the Federation the major demo- 
cratic achievements so far have been the first municipal council 
elections in Kuala Lumpur and Penang, both on very restrictive 
franchises. In the Federal capital the Sultan of Selangor permitted 
less than 10°, of the mainly non-Malay ratepayers to qualify for 
the vote. In the rural areas where 65°%, of the people live, and 
where the communist challenge is strongest, Malay peasants and 
Chinese squatters are still administered under the long standing 
Malayan system of benevolent despotism. 

Though both the Malays and the Chinese are becoming in- 
creasingly divided by class cleavages, there are as yet few 
alignments cutting across the communal divisions. Communism 
has certainly not yet even begun to be a unifying force. Indeed, 
the very fact that most of the terrorists are Chinese intensifies 
Sino-Malay communalism. There are some faint signs at the 
middle class level of non-communal political thinking. A few 
Malay, Chinese, and Indian leaders (mainly lawyers, civil servants 
and business men), in response both to the threat of communism 
and a growing desire for power, have recently formed what 
profess to be non-communal parties. Dato Onn’s Independence 
of Malaya Party is the best example. But these are no more than 
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shifting political cliques turning on personalities rather than 
principles. Their leaders, like those of the two main communal 
organisations, the Malay U.M.N.O. and the Mal ayan Chinese 
Association, are strongly authoritarian in outlook. Though the 
leading Malays are pressing for State and Federal elections, they 
do so more because they want to oust the Sultans and obtain 
political power whilst most of the Chinese are still disfranchised, 
than from any desire for democratic government. Nor should it 
be inferred that the Chinese leaders are enthusiasts for popular 
government simply because they want the avenue to citizenship 
broadened. 

Probably the only real hope of limiting the appeal of com- 
munism in Malaya today lies in three things, local self-govern- 
ment in which all communities can participate, responsible trade 
unionism, and liberal socialist reforms. \W ithout the first two it 
is difficult to see how the mass of the people can ever get sufhici- 
ent direct experience in democratic government to enable them 
to resist communism. The British in Malaya have hitherto rated 
efficiency too highly to admit the truth that people can learn 
democracy only by practicising it. Only with the recent an- 
nouncement of the intention to create elective village councils 
for the squatters and Malay peasants, has there come a very 
belated recognition of the possible value of local self-govern- 
ment as a political educator. But for such a policy to succeed, 
not only must some real powers, however small, be given to 
the village councils, but major loc al authorities elected on a wide 
franchise are essential. These need not necessarily coincide with 
the present States which are mere petrified political survivals. 

Trade unionism also has an essential part to play because it can 
foster that vital non-communal approach to politics which is at 
present so conspicuously lacking. ‘Though still deeply distrusted 
by the Europeans and the Asian middle class, because of the ease 
with which, in its early days in 1946-8, it was captured by the 
communists, trade unionism, under more responsible leadership, 
is already slowly bringing Malay, Chinese, and Indian workers 
together. 

There is an equal need of liberal socialist reforms as a means of 
parrying communism by diverting the mounting demand for 
radic al change into constitutional channels. As has been said, 

“in Asia there are no conservatives” (M. Zinkin: Asia and the 
West). Though in all Malaya’s ex-colonial neighbour states 
political thinking is increasingly either communist or liberal 
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socialist, few of the middle classes in Malaya have yet seen the 
writing on the wall. In the corrupting materialistic environment 
of the acquisitive Malayan society the most moderate left wing 
views are still regarded as dangerous. 

The Malayan dilemma is as intractable as ever. Since a national 
consciousness does not yet exist, there is no national movement 
to which power can be handed over. As it is in the undoubted 
interest of its peoples, and of the free world, that Malaya should 
not be allowed to relapse into chaos, there can be no doubt that 
Britain must stay in the country for some time to come. But such 
a policy, if it is to be constructive and not merely a negative 
substitute for chaos, rests on a major assumption the truth of 
which has yet to be proved. 

It is inherent in the British approach to the Malayan dilemma 
that justice can never be meted out to both sides without the 
growth of compromise. The main assumption must be that 
national unity can be achieved only by co-operation between 
Malays and Chinese, with the British holding the balance. 
Apart from the difficulty of keeping the scales level, now that 
the Chinese, like the Malays, are admitted to have just claims, 
such a policy may well be no more than a temporary and 
mechanical expedient. 

Neither time nor circumstances are on our side. Malaya can- 
not, as the nation-building policy presupposes, be sealed off 
from the general Asian maelstrom of nationalism and com- 
munism in which it is caught up. Moreover, even if it could, it 
is doubtful if a policy of holding the balance can sow many 
genuine seeds of nationhood. For most nations were hammered 
out on an anvil of harder metal than British compromise. In all 
the plural societies, in Asia as well as Africa, we seem to be 
expecting radically different peoples to cooperate peaceably and 
rationally to make adjustments in their societies which, in the 
extremely chequered histories of most nations, were almost 
always made by a resort to force. Peoples of different cultures, 
who neither inter-marry nor inter-dine, will not cooperate 
within a single political unit simply because we want them to 
cooperate. Future historians may be inclined to regard this as 
the egocentric illusion of ageing European colonial empires, 
desperately striving to accommodate themselves to a world 
hostile to “colonialism” 











THE EUROPEAN COAL AND 
STEEL COMMUNITY 


By Proressor P. A. REYNOLDs* 


BETWEEN 13th December 1951 and 2nd April 1952 the 
treaty constituting the European Coal and Steel Community was 
ratified by the two houses of the French and West German 
parliaments, and acceptance of the treaty by the six signatory 
countries became almost assured. The treaty had been initialled 
in draft on 19th March 1951 and signed by the foreign ministers 
of the six countries on 18th April, so that the six months for 
ratification envisaged in Article 99 of the treaty had already been 
considerably exceeded: the delay, like the length of the negotia- 
tions between M. Schuman’s original proposal of 9th May 1950 
and the initialling of the treaty on 19th March 1951, was sympto- 
matic both of the doubts and hesitations of all the signatory 
countries, and of the fundamental and far- reaching nature of the 
commitments involved by the treaty. It is the purpose of this 
article to attempt an estimate of the degree i in which these doubts 
and hesitations are justified, and of the extent to which the 
treaty in its final form is likely to achieve the objects stated by 
M. Schuman in his original proposal. 

Although various suggestions for co-ordinating the exploita- 
tion of Europe’s coal and iron cag AI age those on 
either side of the Franco-German frontier—had been made 
during and after the second world war, the actual announcement 
of the French government’s plans came as a considerable surprise. 
The reasons for its timing and its suddenness have never been 
made clear and must remain a matter for speculation. But a 
glance at the terms of M. Schuman’s speech immediately 
suggested that the French pre-occupation (following the trend 
of inter-war policy) was political rather than economic.+ The 
proposals for political machinery were comparatively precise, 
while the economic ideas were nebulous and were stated to be 
means to political ends. The first aim was to eliminate “the age- 


* M.A. (Oxon.). G.S.O. II in British a cal Section C.M.F. in the later stages of 
war. Assistant Lecturer and Lecturer in International History, London School of Economics 
and Political Science 1946-1950. Wilson Ps rofessor of International Politics, University 
College of Wales, Aberystwyth, 195 

t The majority of post-war articles on West European affairs in the Chatham House 
monthly The World To-day have been concerned with economic problems, while nearly 
every article in the same field in the French Politique Etrangére has concentrated on political 
and psychological questions. 
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old opposition of France and Germany” and to make any war 
between the two countries “not merely unthinkable, but actually 
impossible”; the second to pool basic production and institute 
a new higher authority with binding executive powers, in order 
to build “the first concrete foundation of the European federa- 
tion which is indispensable to the preservation of peace”. The 
French working paper, published on 27th June, and used as a 
basis for negotiations after discussions had been begun in 
Paris, strikingly confirmed this first impression, for while the 
proposals for political machinery were filled out and elaborated 
along the lines contained in M. Schuman’s speech, the economic 
object was completely changed: M. Schuman had spoken of “the 
pooling of coal and steel production” (my italics), but the working 
paper stated the High Authority’s object to be “to contribute 

. to a policy of economic expansion, of full employment, and 
of a rising standard of living for the workers . . . it should ensure 
that the needs of the member countries would be satisfied and 
that exports would be developed without discrimination; this 
would be achieved under the best possible economic conditions 
through the establishment of a broad single market and the 
modernization of productive capacity”. That the political 
objective was dominant was further ev idenced by the exchange 
between London and Paris on the question of British participa- 
tion in the negotiations: the “central inspiration” of the French 
proposal was that “it aims at substituting, on a limited but 
decisive point, a community of interest for the present divisions; 
it provides for the establishment of a high authority of a new 
character; it gives that authority the task of providing for a 
general rise in the standard of living.”’* 

The British exclusion from the talks was due to their un- 
willingness to sign, as a condition of participation, a communiqué 
with the other governments concerned stating their immediate 
objective to be “the pooling of coal and steel production and 
the institution of a new high authority whose decisions will 
bind .. .’¢ The British reluctance may perhaps now seem on a 
superficial estimate to have been over-cautious, for the implied 
commitment to pool coal and steel production has been 
abandoned, and the decisions of the High Authority that will 
bind have emerged i in the treaty restricted in scope; but had the 

* Comd. 7970 Anglo-French Discussions regarding French proposals for the, Western European 
Coal, Iron and Steel Industries. p. 10. 

t Ibid., p. 12. 
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economic benefits to be derived from the proposals been the 
main concern of the French government, they would hardly have 
excluded the great British coal and steel industries from the pool 
for the sake of an implied political commitment that the British 
government did not reject, but would not accept in advance. 

If the reasons for the timing of the French announcement are 
obscure, the motivation of the French concern for the objects 
that the announcement was designed to serve is well-known. 
French leaders have been in the van of the post-war movement 
for Western European federation for a variety of compelling 
reasons, military, spiritual, and political. Their experiences in 
1870, 1914 and 1940 have finally demonstrated that they can no 
longer defend themselves with their own resources even com- 
bined with those of their immediate continental neighbours; the 
loss of faith and confidence in the national entity of France that 
this realization and the Nazi occupation have brought have led 
to the craving for a new ideal to which to give allegiance; the 
three-fold experience of German invasion, and the potential 
increasing relative superiority of Germany in population and 
economic resources have dictated the search for some means of 
admitting German equality while escaping German domination. 
Liver since 1870 the nightmare of French statesmen—a nightmare 
which came true in 1940—has been the association of an ex- 
pansionist-minded Germany and Russia; and a European federa- 
tion in which Germany was bound has seemed to hold the best 
prospect of avoiding a renewed attachment of Germany to the 
East, as in 1922, of preventing uncontrolled and independent 
German rearmament, and, more recently, of making possible, 
and meeting United States demands for, a German contribution 
to defence against the Soviet Union. 

In attempting to assess the extent to which the treaty is likely 
to achieve the objectives set forth by M. Schuman in his original 
speech, then, primary attention must be devoted to the political 
rather than to the economic aspects of the treaty, though some 
consideration must be given to the economic clauses in order to 
estimate their political implications. M. Schuman’s original 
proposal was to place production of coal and steel “under a 
common higher authority . . . composed of independent person- 
alities appointed by governments on an equal basis . . . its 
decisions will have executive force in France, Germany, and 
other member countries. Appropriate measures will be provided 
for means of appeal A representative of the United Nations 
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will be accredited. . . .” These proposals were expanded in the 
French working paper of 27th June to include a common 
assembly elected by and from the membership of the parliaments 
of the participating states, the assembly meeting annually, and 
having power to censure and cause the resignation of the High 
Authority. “Thus, for the first time, an international assembly 
would be more than a consultative organ; the parliaments 
themselves, having surrendered a fraction of their sovereignty, 
would regain that sovereignty through its common exercise.” 
The High Authority would have none the less a supra-national 
character, not merely in its executive and administrative powers, 
but in the fact that its members, its president, and the auditor of 
its accounts, would be appointed jointly by the participating 
governments acting together, and none could therefore be in 
any way the nominee of individual governments. The working 
paper, like the Schuman statement, envisaged further the creation 
of some machinery for appeal from the Authority’s decisions. 
Many of these provisions appear in the text of the final treaty, 
but the consistent effect of amendments and additions introduced 
into the final text is in the direction of diminishing the derogation 
of sovereignty involved. In particular, the creation of a new 
organ, the Council of Ministers (apparently as a result of pressure 
from the Belgian delegation), together with its rules of pro- 
cedure, has fundamentally modified the powers of the High 
Authority. The Authority will consist of nine members, eight 
designated by the six signatory governments acting together, 
and the ninth elected by the original eight. These members w il 
remain in office for six years, the whole membership will then be 
redesignated, and thereafter one third will retire every two 
years. The Authority may issue decisions, which will be binding, 
recommendations, which will be binding as regards specified 
objectives but not as regards means for attaining them, and 
opinions, which will have no binding force. The Authority will 
be assisted by a consultative committee of not less than thirty 
nor more than fifty-one producers, workers, consumers and 
dealers: on certain named issues, the Authority must consult the 
committee, while it may take its counsel on any occasion. The 
Authority is responsible to the Assembly in the sense that the 
latter at its annual session can cause the Authority to resign in a 
body by passing a vote of censure by a two-thirds majority of 
members present and voting, provided they represent a majority 
of the total membership. It is however evident that this power 
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will be used only in the most exceptional circumstances, and no 
other powers are given to the Assembly beyond the tight to 
receive information and to discuss in open session the Authority’s 
general report. It has no control over the Authority’s ex- 
penditure. Its members will be elected by parliaments from 
among their own membership, 18 from Germany, France 
(including representatives of the Saar), and Italy, 10 from 
Belgium and the Netherlands, and 4 from Luxemburg. 

The new organ, the Council of Ministers, will clearly serve to 
retain in the hands of governments effective control over much 
of the Authority’s activity. Each state will have one representa- 
tive on the Council, and its main function is to harmonize “the 
action of the High Authority and that of the governments, which 
are responsible for the general economic policy of their 
countries.”’* In a wide range of issues the Authority can act only 
with the unanimous concurrence of the Council: such issues 
include the institution by the Authority of financial mechanisms 
for promoting the general aims of the treaty, assistance in the 
financing of works and installations, and the issuing of any 
decisions or recommendations considered necessary by the 
Authority and not explicitly provided for in the treaty. Moreover 
certain powers are reserved for direct exercise by the Council: 
in times of shortage, the Council acting unanimously and advised 
by the Authority, will establish consumption priorities and the 
allocation of the coal and steel resources of the Community, the 
Authority having power to act only if the Council fails to reach a 
unanimous decision (allocation of assigned resources within each 
state will be carried out by the government of each state in con- 
sultation with the Authority); minimum and maximum customs 
duties on coal and steel in trade with third countries will be fixed 
by the Council acting unanimously, on the proposal of the 
Authority; the Council, again acting unanimously, will pass upon 
requests to accede to the tre: ity, and will fix the terms of accession 
if approved. Finally many other acts of the Authority such as the 
establishment of production quotas in times of crisis require the 
concurrence of the Council, such concurrence being given by an 
absolute majority of members including the vote of one state 
producing at least twenty per cent of the total value of coal and 
steel produced in the Community (France or West Germany), 
or, in the case of equal voting, by the two votes of France and 

* All quotations in the remainder of the text are from the Treaty constituting the European 
Coal and Steel Community distributed by the French Embassy, unless otherwise stated. 
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Germany alone.* On the most important issues of policy then— 
those that most directly affect the general economic well-being 
and development of the member-states—no derogation of 
sovereignty by any signatory is involved, while on many other 
issues the French and West German governments retain a veto 
on the actions of the High Authority. 

The fourth institution created by the treaty, the Court, is 
unusual in that it has political as well as juridical competence. It 
will be composed of seven judges appointed by governments 
acting in common and will have jurisdiction over appeals against 
decisions or recommendations by the Authority on grounds of 
“lack of legal competence, substantial procedural violations, 
violation of the treaty or of any rule of law relating to its applica- 
tion, or abuse of power’’. If a member state considers that a 
decision of the Authority may provoke fundamental and per- 
sistent disturbances in its economy, it may appeal to the Court 
after taking the matter to the Authority, and the Court will 
review the sufficiency of the grounds ‘of the decision. The 
significance of the Court’s power to annul decisions of the 
Authority can only be determined in the light of the delimitation 
of the powers of the Authority in the treaty, so a shorter exam- 
ination of the economic clauses must now be undertaken before 
an attempt can be made finally to assess the character, significance 
and prospects of the Community. 

It has been noted above that the basis of M. Schuman’s 
economic proposals for the pooling of coal and steel production 
had already been changed by the date of the French working 
paper into proposals for the creation of a common market, the 
promotion of economic expansion, and the modernization of 
productive capacity. In the treaty the institution of a common 
market is defined as the means by which is to be promoted the 
mission of the Community to “contribute to economic ex- 
pansion, the development of employment and the improvement 
of the standard of living”. Within the common market there are 
to be no import or export duties or quantitative restrictions on 
the movement of coal and steel, no discriminatory practices in 
prices, delivery terms and transportation rates, no subsidies, 
state assistance or state charges, no restrictive practices tending 
towards the division of markets or the exploitation of the 


* John A. McKesson, writing in the Political Science Quarterly March 1952 says the 
Council “facts by majority rule, except where unanimity is specified”, but to put the 
matter this way round gives a rather misleading impression of the procedure of the Council. 
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consumer. The main tasks of the Community’s institutions are 
to supply the market, to assure equal access to sources of 
production, to fix the lowest possible prices which will provide 
for long-term stability and the service of capital and depreciation, 
to provide conditions for promoting the exploitation of natural 
resources, to equalize working conditions upwards, to further 
the development of international trade, and to promote the 
expansion and modernization of production without protection 
against competitors except when illegitimate methods are 
employed. These tasks are to be accomplished through /mited 
direct intervention, through collecting information and organizing 
consultation, through offering finance, through publicity, 
through the maintenance of normal competition and taking 

“direct action with respect to production and the operation of the 
market only when circumstances make it absolutely necessary” 
Ownership of enterprises subject to the provisions of the treaty 
is to be in no way prejudiced. 

Title 3 of the treaty defines these functions in more detail. In 
consultation with the consultative committee, and with govern- 
ments and other interested parties when desired, the Authority 
will undertake a continuing study of markets and price tend- 
encies, will periodically prepare non-compulsory programme 
forecasts of production, consumption, exports and imports, will 
periodically work out general programmes for modernization 
and expansion, will study re-employment of may i labour, 
will gather information about living conditions and the possi- 
bilities for improving them, and will publish general objectives 
and programmes. 

The Authority’s financial resources will be drawn from two 
sources: from levies on coal and steel production for its admin- 
istrative expenses, for research, and for assistance to and retrain- 
ing of workers displaced by rationalization; and from borrowing 
for the purpose of granting loans to facilitate investment pro- 
grammes and, with the unanimous concurrence of the Council, 
to finance works and installations contributing directly to the 
increase of pr duction, the lowering of production costs, or the 
facilitation of marketing. Enterprises may be required to submit 
future investment programmes to the Authority, but the latter 
may only pass an opinion upon them unless it finds that their 
financing would require subsidization or discrimination. In 
the field of production—the heart of M. Schuman’s original 
proposal—the Authority’s powers are confined to indirect means 
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of action such as co-operation with governments and interven- 
tion on prices and commercial policy, except in periods of 
“manifest crisis” when it may establish a system of production 
quotas and “regulate the rate of operation of the enterprises by 
appropriate levies on v5 exceeding a reference level defined 
by a general decision” (sic). This restriction of production may be 
supplemented by the fixing of minimum prices, and thus in 
times of crisis or when a crisis is deemed to be imminent, the 
Authority is empowered to act along the traditional lines of an 
international cartel. Moreover, the Authority is enabled by 
Article 62 to fix a price for coal below that necessary for highest- 
cost enterprises and to subsidize them if it deems the action 
appropriate: this could involve a relatively serious interference 
with “the maintenance of normal conditions of competition”. The 
Authority may authorize under certain safeguards the making of 
agreements among enterprises for specialization or joint buying 
or selling provided that improvements in production or m: arket- 
ing will result, and it has full control over concentrations. Finally, 
the Authority has no power to interfere with existing methods of 
fixing wages and social benefits, unless abnormally low wages 
are being used as a weapon of competition among enterprises, 
in which case the Authority may issue recommendations. 
Freedom of labour migration within the Community is 
guaranteed, common definition of specialities and conditions of 
qualification will be determined, and common labour exchange 
machinery will be established. To the treaty is appended a con- 
vention on transitional measures which makes provision for 
ameliorating the effect of the establishment of the common 
market on the Italian steel industry, the French coal industry, 

and in particular the Belgian coal industry, the last of which may 
be excluded from the common market for a period of five years 
from the date on which the common market is created, with two 
one-year extensions if required. During this transition period of 
five years, the Authority, under unanimous instructions from the 
Council, will negotiate with other countries, particularly Britain, 
the conditions governing commercial relations in coal and steel: 
the member states acting as a body will endeavour to exempt the 
provisions of the treaty from the application of most-favoured- 
nation clauses whether in the G.A.T.T. or in bilateral agree- 
ments, and if any third country refuses its consent, the member 
states will lend effective assistance, including denunciation if 
necessary of agreements concluded with the country in question. 
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This compressed summary of the economic provisions of the 
treaty and the powers and duties of the Authority sufficiently 
indicates why, as M. Gillon put it in the Belgian Senate debate on 
ratification, “‘Les uns ont vu dans le Plan Schuman le triomphe 
du dirigisme. D’autres ont chanté la victoire du libéralisme 
économique”.* In truth, elements of both economic doctrines 
have been combined, though it is evident that the guiding 
philosophy is liberal, modified only when the delegations con- 
sidered that essential safeguards and precautions against crises 
necessitated the granting of powers of interference and direction 
to the Authority. It is indeed precisely at this point that one of the 
main doubts as to whether or no the treaty will achieve M. 
Schuman’s original objects arises. The Authority can create the 
conditions in which rationalization of production may occur— 
it will prepare non-compulsory programmes, it may in certain 
circumstances control prices, it will co-ordinate information and 
research, it may assist in financing and investment, it will provide 
for the retraining of displaced labour, free migration of labour 
will be guaranteed, in certain circumstances materials will be 
allocated—but it has little or no power directly to initiate 
measures which will lead to modernization and expansion of 
production. While ownership of enterprises remains unaffected, 
investment can necessarily only be supplemental; labour is 
notoriously reluctant to move even from area to area within a 
country (though the most abundant source of surplus labour— 
that of Italy—seems in some degree exceptional in this respect); 
and where the operation of free market conditions might be 
expected to cause the closure of “‘inefficient”’ enterprises (whether 
for causes within or outside the control of the enterprises con- 
cerned), and promote the expansion of efficient ones, the effects 
are to be restricted and limited not merely during the transitional 
period, but even to some extent throughout the fifty-year dura- 
tion of the treaty. 

These provisions may well be politically necessary, but that 
is not the point at issue here: the major question that arises is 
whether the economic provisions of the treaty can work in any 
economic environment save that of a complete economic union 
of the countries concerned, involving a common currency, 
common taxation and a common budget, playing their part in 
financing common social security schemes, so that, as in any 


* Quoted in a paper by J. Goormaghtigh, read at the annual conference of the Political 
Studies Association of the United Kingdom in March of this year. 
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unified economy, there is automatic subsidizing of poorer regions 
by the wealthier through payment of a larger contribution to 
the costs of common services provided equally in all areas. The 
success or failure of the treaty from the economic point of view 
may well depend on whether political resistances to the effect of 
the establishment of the common market will lead to the stultify- 
ing of the whole project, or will on the contrary provoke the even 
greater revolution of the establishment ofa unified economy among 
the six countries. The latter is evidently the hope of the authors 
of the project; but the transformation of its original aim, and the 
safeguards that have been inserted in the treaty owing to the 
demands of other delegations, are not wholly auspicious omens. 

This last point touches the heart of the matter. Most defenders 
of the treaty have stressed the necessity of placing some trust in 
the good faith of the partners. There is certainly no ground for 
questioning the good faith of the ministers and governments 
who have signed the treaty; the problem lies in the effect on 
these governments when their peoples begin to experience the 
ill-effects of the treaty—temporary and regional though they 
may be—if its economic provisions are allowed to work towards 
the ends desired. Various sanctions are placed in the hands of the 
High Authority if its instructions are not obeyed by enterprises, 
mainly in the form of fines; but government ultimately depends 
on consent, backed by a generally -accepted exercise of force. 
The High Authority has no physical force at its disposal and must 
rely, for the execution of decisions that may require force, on the 
governments of states. The difficulty is made explicit in Article 
66 dealing with illegal concentrations: if concentrating enter- 
prises fail to comply with the Authority’s decisions, the Author- 
ity may sequestrate and organise the forced sale of assets illegally 
acquired and is “empowered to address to the interested member 
states the recommendations necessary to obtain . . . the execution 
of the measures provided for in the preceding paragraphs” 
But by however much good will the government of the state in 
question may be actuated, political pressure upon it may well be 
too strong for it to comply with the Authority’s recommenda- 
tions without bringing about its own fall—particularly is this 
true in the case of those governments signatory to the treaty 
who are already politically unstable and insecure. The dilemma 
is even more sharply pointed if the delinquent party is a state 
and not an enterprise: the Authority is empowered, with the 
concurrence of the Council acting by a two-thirds majority, to 
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suspend payment of any sums owed to the state, and to impose 
with the other members of the Community discriminatory 
measures against the state, but “If these measures should prove 
inoperative, the High Authority will lay the matter before the 
Council”. In the Council the minister representing the govern- 
ment of the state in question will be unable to modify his 
government’s attitude if it has the support of, or has been 
determined by, public and political opinion within the country. 
From the point of view of the political working of the Com- 
munity, then (if the unlikely hypothesis that there will be no 
political pressure to modify or reverse decisions causing tempor- 
ary or permanent disruption is excluded), the likely evolution 
of the Community would appear to be the same as that dictated 
by economic considerations: either the working of the Com- 
munity will be stultified by the Authority’s lack of force to 
execute its decisions other than that of governments dependent 
on political pressures, or the thre: atened stultification of the 
project will provoke the creation of a full federal government, 
in whose hands would naturally be concentrated a preponder- 
ance of force, and which, incidentally, would also evidently be 
necessitated by an economic union in the sense described above. 

One final point should perhaps be made. Whatever may be 
the dangers of failure or impotence, the original French proposal 
and the response of the five countries to it have at least for the 
time being immeasurably improved the political atmosphere 
and the morale of the countries of Western Europe. For that 
reason alone the attempt is abundantly worth-while; and if the 
momentum of the first enthusiasm can be maintained, the 
apparent obstacles outlined above may well be overcome. Nor 
can anyone deny after reading the treaty, or even after glancing 
through the summary here given, that the governments of the 
signatory countries have shown poli itical courage of the highest 
order in surrendering even those powers that they have felt able 
to surrender to such new and untried institutions as those set up 
to govern the Community. It is an attempt that deserves to 
succeed. Moreover, if success is achieved, Germany is bound to 
the West, for in my view success means federation. But in hoping 
that unity may indeed emerge, no statesman in the West should 
torget that the Germany that is presently bound is but two- thirds 
of the country. Nor should he fail to recognise that the greater 
the prospects for unity, the more necessary will be the means 
to defend it, at least until its achievement is secured. 
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THe History OF THE LEAGUE OF Nations. By F. P. Watters. (Oxford. 
2 vols. 833 pp. 60s.) 


I AM not sure that, by the usual canons, I am well qualified to review this 
most important book. I am not impartial—‘‘detached” is the favourite word 
applied (or not applied) to Mr. Walters—about events between the wars. 

do not remember those years as a period in which some nations made 
social progress, while others went back; in which science increased wealth 
production and in many countries public health improved; in which more 
children—and adults—were taught to read; in which inventors conquered 
nature’s secrets, and changed the problems with which human government 
must deal. I remember them as two decades in which the first organised 
attempt was made to rid the world of war; to build up the rule of law in 
international affairs; to settle international disputes by legal verdicts or 
impartiz il findings; to apply to international affairs the method of free debate 
in public, by which all parliamentary democracy has grown; to create strong 
permanent institutions by which the common business of the society of 
nations could be carried on; to eliminate the use of force as “‘an instrument 
of national policy”, and to reduce, limit, and control the monstrous machinery 
of armament which, over three quarters of a century, the governments of 
the “‘advanced” countries had built up. 

I remember them as two decades of conflict between those who strove 
with passion to make the League of Nations work, and those who fought 
against it, ridiculed it, obstructed it, or simply didn’t care; of conflict between 
those who stood for progress towards a new and saner world, and those 
who, however pure their motives, still believed in the old false values, and 
in the barbarous results to which they led; I remember them as decades of 
conflict, quite simply, between right and wrong. 

I believe this is how the historians of the future will view these twenty 
short but pregnant years: as the first stage in the long and chequered process 
by which, if civilization is to survive, the world society will get the inter- 
national government it so evidently and so urgently requires. 

But if “good history” is simply setting down the record of past events, 
without ¢ caring to what result they led, then Mr. Walters’ book is not such 

“good history” as some critics may desire. He very evidently cares about the 
final failure of the League; he frankly thinks that peace, and arbitration, and 
all round disarmament, and the rights and influence of smaller nations (did 
not Britain fight two wars for smaller nations’), and international co-opera- 
tion for economic progress, and the open discussion of world problems, 
were things to try for; he assumes—as the politicians who wrote the Coven- 
ant of the League and the Charter of the United Nations even more un- 
reservedly assumed—that these new policies were the indispensable founda- 
tions of any system by which stable peace could be maintained; that, in 
themselves, they were wiser and more “practical” policies than the im- 
perialism, the militarism, the arms race, the cut-throat economic competition, 
which they were meant to end; that the League debates were better than the 
secret diplomacy by which in 1914 twelve men, without reason given, had 
thrown twelve hundred million into war. 
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Mr. Walters is not “detached” about the assumptions on which the 
international history of these two decades must be based. He is not “‘de- 
tached” about the governments and the national statesmen who played the 
leading parts in the drama of the League. He speaks with generous apprecia- 
tion of their honesty of purpose, of their personal gifts (and how many men 
of outstanding talent gathered in Geneva in its better days!); he does his- 
torical justice, as I think, to the contributions which they made. But it is 
plain that he thinks highly of Arthur Henderson, who over three short 
years, brought the full authority and influence of two minority British 
Governments to support the League; who played a major part in drawing 
up the Geneva Protocol of 1924; in widening the jurisdiction of the Inter- 
national Court; in bringing back Lord Cecil to complete the Draft Dis- 
armament Convention; and in finally convoking the Disarmament 
Conference of 1932. 

It is plain that he thinks less highly of the contribution made by Sir 
Austen Chamberlain in his years of power. He renders homage, as we all do, 
to Sir Austen’s personal integrity; to the service which he rendered by his 
constant personal attendance at the Council of the League; the ardour with 
which he worked for Franco-German reconciliation through the much 
applauded, but mistaken and ill-fated, Locarno Pacts. But he recalls, as 
others will, that Sir Austen Chamberlain destroyed the Protocol of 1924; 
that he refused the compulsory arbitration of international disputes; that he 
did nothing to advance disarmament; that he threw doubt on the scope and 
value of the sanctions of Article 16; that he belittled, and so sterilized, the 
remarkable first Economic Conference of 1927; that, in almost every speech, 
he sought to limit the expansion of the activities of the League; that he 


warned the Assembly against the rapid growth in the budget of the Health 
Organisation, when the sum at stake for Britain was £1500; that, by a quarrel 
over naval strength with the United States, he drove Lord Cecil to resigna- 
tion, and replaced him at Geneva by Lord Cushendun of Cushendun, whose 
claim to fame was that he once threw a book across the table of the House of 
Commons at our Prime Minister of to-day. 


No, Mr. Walters is not “detached” about the assumptions on which his 
work is written, nor in his judgements of policies and men. If his work has 
defects as history, these are they; and | have illustrated, perhaps too amply 
what they are. But even his severest critic will admit the great merits of his 
book. He has not attempted to write the history of the world, and of the 
nations of which it is composed: he describes the origins of the League; 
the drafting of the Covenant; the fluctuating fortunes of the institutions 
which it set up; their early struggles, their years of growth, their “successes’’, 
and their later years of failure, frustration, and final and complete defeat. 

He tells this complicated story, in part subject by subject, but mostly 
year by year. Throughout he writes in a clear, limpid, and often moving 
style. He uses plain language as the vehicle of logical and undistorted 
thought. He has a fine instinct for what was historically important; and he 
otten brings out its importance by a striking paragraph or phrase. Whatever 
you think about its substance, this book is beautifully written; its clarity, 
its continuity and its effect result from a skilful selection of material from the 
vast mass of public records and private minutes and personal memories 
from which Mr. Walters had to choose; it is easy to read, and—more 
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important—both its arguments and its conclusions will be difficult to forget. 

He starts with an analysis of the Covenant, and of the reasons why Cecil, 
Smuts, Woodrow Wilson, and their colleagues made it what it was—a 
necessary but hazardous proceeding, in which he notably succeeds. He 
re-captures the atmosphere of popular hope, and government and press 
suspicion, hostility and doubt, in which the early years were passed. He 
records how the first major international dispute between Great Powers was 
laid before the League; for many months the “Supreme Council” of Allied 
Prime Ministers had failed to settle the thorny question of how Upper 
Silesia should be partitioned between Germany and Poland; when Lloyd 
George and Briand finally agreed in 1921 to submit it to the Council of the 
League, “the journalists, waiting outside the Quai d’Orsay in the expectation 
of some dramatic break between France and Britain, broke into incredulous 
laughter’. Yet within six weeks the Council had got a settlement that stopped 
the fighting and kept the peace till 1939. 

Mr. Walters shows how the prestige due to this achievement widened the 
scope and increased the authority, not of the Council only, but of the 
Assembly of the League. He describes how two years later, Cecil and Nansen 
used the Assembly to compel Mussolini to restore Corfu to Greece (Venize- 
los once told me that it was the League’s greatest triumph); how these 
political achievements led to a great and unexpected expansion of the 
economic, social, humanitarian and “‘technical” activities of the League. 

But Mr. Walters never forgets, or under-estimates, the forces against the 
League, or the weaknesses from which it suffered, even in its first ten advanc- 
ing years. He quotes (p. 413)—and is he wrong to do so?—what was said by 
Smuts at Oxford in November 1929: 

“Looked at in its true light, in the light of the age and of the time-honoured 
ideas and practice of mankind, we are beholding an amazing thing—we are 
witnessing one of the great miracles of history. . . . The League may be a 
difficult scheme to work, but the significant thing is that the Great Powers 
have pledged themselves to work it, that they have agreed to renounce their 
free choice of action and bound themselves to what amounts in effect to a 
consultative parliament of the world. By the side of that great decision and 
the enormous step in advance which it means, any small failures to live up 
to the great decision, any small lapses on the part of the League, are trifling 
indeed. The great choice is made, the great renunciation is over, and mankind 
has, as it were at one bound and in the short space of ten years, jumped from 
the old order to the new... .” 

It was understandable that Smuts should use these words. As Mr. Walters 
shows, in this first decade of the League, the Assembly had won great author- 
ity and prestige; scores of Ministers—Prime Ministers, Foreign Ministers 
and others—attended every session; the Council had settled nearly a hundred 
international disputes, and, by prompt and decisive action, had stopped four 
wars; the Permanent Court was fast making international law a powerful 
factor in the life of nations; the Secretariat had proved that an international 
civil service could have the same loyalty, efficiency, and devotion as the best 
civil service in a national state; the economic, health, transport, social, and 
other work was expanding and was producing real results—Mr. Walters has 
a passage about the work on the Traffic in Women and Children (p. 187) 
which shows what new horizons for human progress were being opened. 
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It was six years after Smuts spoke at Oxford that the true progress of the 
League idea was most truly shown. Mussolini had prepared what he hoped 
would be a small colonial war against Abyssinia; he had got the formal “‘all- 
clear” from Laval in 1934; he had got an unspoken all-clear from Sir John 
Simon at Stresa in April, 1935. Yet the uprising of public opinion against 
this violation of the Covenant was so world-wide and so strong that by 
September Sir John Simon had been moved to another office; Sir Samuel 
Hoare had declared that “My country stands . . . for the collective mainten- 
ance of the Covenant in its entirety, and particularly for steady and collective 
resistance to all acts of unprovoked aggression”; economic sanctions had been 
applied by fifty states; an oil sanction had been demanded by innumerable 
people as widely diverse in their views as the Second International and Sir 
Austen Chamberlain. (In view of what I have said above, I must also record 
my conviction that if Sir Austen Chamberlain had been Foreign Secretary 
in 1931 and 1935, neither the militarists of Japan nor Mussolini would 
have been allowed to violate the Covenant and make aggressive war.) 
This showed that the vast majority of the common peoples of the world 
regarded Mussolini’s war as a crime against mankind; that they accepted the 
Covenant as law by which their governments should be bound; and that 
they were ready to make the sacrifices required to make that law effective. 
The long-term historical significance of this event can hardly be overstated. 

But, alas, the leading governments, France and Britain, were not ready to 
do what thcir peoples so evidently desired. In Mr. Walters’ brilliant account 
of this decisive episode, he records the fact that, in the end, they “sacrificed 
the League to Mussolini’’, only ‘‘to find that the sacrifice was in vain’’. 

In his whole account of the betrayal and the disintegration of the League 
Mr. Walters is scrupulously fair to the politicians and diplomats who played 
leading parts. His second volume is tragic reading. But even there he is able 
to show that, in some vital spheres, international co-operation was producing 
results of lasting value. 

No one can quarrel with his broad conclusion: After the second world 
war, “the victorious nations showed themselves resolved to repeat the 
experiment (of the League). With some differences, indeed, but ditterences 
which were small compared with the resemblances, they set up once more a 


world-wide organization for collective security. In its purposes and prin- 


iples, its institutions and its methods, the United Nations bears at every 
the mark of the experience of the League. In judgments upon the 

of the League and all that it did, this truth must be always borne in 

mind. Whatever the fortunes of the United Nations may be, the fact that, at 
the close of the second world war, its establishment was desired and 
approved by the whole community of civilized peoples, must stand to future 
generations as a vindication of the men who planned the League, of the 


thousands who worked for it, of the many millions who placed in it their 


hopes of a pe acetul and prosperous world. 

This conclusion is also a vindication of Mr. Walters’s own life-work in the 
Secretariat of the League; his book is a fitting complement to that work, and 
in itself a service of no less lasting value. This conclusion also means that 
Lord Cecil will go down to history as one of the great creative statesmen of 
the age. For Lord Cecil first conceived the League, and wrote the first papers 


about it in the Foreign Office; in drafting the Covenant at Paris, his, as 
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Woodrow Wilson said, was “the labouring oar’’; in Geneva he inspired the 
Assembly, and taught it how to work; he got great and practical results, both 
in the Assembly and the Council. Until to-day, he has done more than all 
others to teach mankind the basic principles from which alone lasting peace 
can come. Mr. Walters succeeds nowhere better than in making all this 
plain. 

This book is called “A History of the League of Nations”’. It will certainly 
become “The History’’. It is by every test a standard work, and | am sure the 
universities will so regard it. I wish it could be made compulsory reading 
for all dons. Nothing was more tragic about the years between the wars than 
what a great Frenchman called “la trahison des clerces”’. It was plain that, 
even then, war threatened the whole fabric of the civilization which it was 
the task of universities to build up and teach. But our intellectual leaders, in 
almost every country, singularly failed to play their part in bringing home 
this fundamental truth. We may hope that, with Mr. Walters’s guidance, they 
will not fail again. 

Puitip Noet-BAkER. 


THE ENGLISH UTtirarIANs. By LESLIE STEPHEN. (London School of Economics. 
Three vols. 326, 382, and 525 pp. 42s.) 


Ix their series of reprints of scarce works on Political Economy the London 
School of Economics has again done a service to learning by republishing 
Leslie Stephen’s The English Utilitarians. After fifty years this work remains a 
standard guide, and though superseded by many recent critical studies, 


Stephen’s work is still the most straightforw ard exposition of the writings of 
Bentham, the Philosophic Radicals, and John Stuart Mill related to their 
lives and time. All scholars quote from it, and it is noteworthy that the 
author of the most brilliant modern philosophical analysis of utilitarianism, 
Mr John Plamenatz, prefers Stephen to other books as his reference for 
manoeuvre. It has becc yme a classic text-book. 

Text-books, however, often obscure the subjects which they would 


“ 


illuminate. Indeed, the number of “new library” studies, essays, introduc- 
tions, and text-books, which summarise and criticise the ideas of English 
political thinkers has so increased during the past twenty-five years that 
university lecturers despair: how can they ever persuade their pupils to read 
the works of the thinkers themselves when these attractive cribs lie to hand? 
Political science is justifiable as a discipline so long as minute attention is paid 
to the line of argument and to the meaning which the author and his con- 
temporaries attached to certain words, and the text is related to the political 
setting and philosophical assumptions of the time. Too often text-books by 
their very lucidity and persuasiveness deter students from consulting the 
text itself. In this connection Stephen is not a dangerous book. He is little 
use as a crib: an undergraduate who repeated Stephen’s criticisms would not 
score many marks. But if he reads intelligently, he will see Stephen pointing 
a finger to the crucial posts of the utilitarian argument. In other words, 
Stephen does not get between the student and the original thinker. And the 
happy mixture of biographical and background material woven into the 
exposition of the utilitarian theory—a mixture which Stephen was a master in 
preparinge—reminds the reader that the utilitarians were men not automata. 
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Paradoxically The English Utilitarians remains fresh by virtue of its limita- 
tions. It cannot compare as a work of learning with Halévy’s exhaustive 
researches into the continental and English origins of the theory and its 
intricate connection with classical economics. Stephen planned and worked 
on his three volumes for about seventeen years in the intervals of editing the 
D.N.B. and publishing six other books and a multitude of literary essays; 
and there are signs that it was the work of a tired man. Nor did Stephen 
seriously define the philosophical tenets of the faith as does Mr Plamenatz. 
More remarkable still, Stephen wrote as if T. H. Green and F. H. Bradley 
had never lived. Here was a trenchant criticism of utilitarianism appearing 
during the years when Stephen was writing, yet he ignored it. Moreover, 
the work suffers by being written by someone too deeply implicated in 
utilitarianism: it is less good than Stephen’s History of English Thought in the 
Eighteenth Century in which the author, separated from his subject by half a 
century, could view it in perspective. Yet perhaps these failings are fortunate. 
Had Stephen joined issue with the Idealists, or sought radically to revise 
the utilitarian structure, we should not read his work with such ease and 
profit to-day. Stephen belonged to the tradition himself. As a young don at 
Cambridge he fell in with Henry Fawcett and the pair of them declared war 
on “‘dyslogistic” words, on sentimentalism and Coleridgean muddle-headed- 
ness; and though later in life Stephen wearied of Fawcett’s uncritical reitera- 
tion of Benthamite principles, and found utilitarianism insufficient as a theory 
of morals, he remained convinced that Benthamism was the best working 
political philosophy in existence. On the whole he was temperately cynical 
about the possibility of a consistent political science. “The general answer 
may be,” he wrote, “that political theories are not really based upon 
philosophy. The actual method is to take your politics for granted on the one 
side and your philosophy for granted on the other, and then to prove their 
necessary connection.” Stephen’s critical faculties were acute, but he dis- 
trusted subtlety. He preferred Bentham and Paley to Hegel or F. D. Maurice 
partly because he valued clarity above all other qualities. The third volume of 
Lhe English Utilitarians on J. S. Mill is inferior to the other two because he 
judged Mill to be well-meaning but muddled. For Stephen utilitarianism was 
primarily a guide to political action, a handbook for rationalists in their battle 
against political and religious prejudice. He did not appreciate that for Mill 
it was something more: a way of life which could develop only if it incor- 
porated within itself the spirit of Coleridge, the social analysis of St Simon 
and the sociological methods of Comte. Stephen did not appreciate Mill’s 
dialectical view of truth or acknowledge the duty, as Mill put it “to get 
oneself well contradicted and admit a devil’s advocate into the presence of 
your dearest, most sacred, Truth.” Nor had he much use for women’s rights, 
or for Mill’s morality which he judged to be insufficiently masculine. Mill 
appeared to have created more problems than he had solved, and Stephen 
saw him as the man who had failed to revitalise the tradition, rather than as 
the link between the early utilitarians and their successors, the Fabians and 
the welfare economists. The great merits of The English Utilitarians are the 
ease with which learning has been assimilated, the breadth of the conception, 
and the vigorous style in which it is written, abounding in sagacity, common- 
sense, and humour which delights at the same time as it imparts knowledge. 


NoEL ANNAN. 
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Les Partis Potrtiques. By Maurice DuverGer. (Paris: Librairie Armand 
Colin. 476+-xi pp.) 


M. DvuverGER has produced a most useful book that is also a very remark- 
able book. In the first place, we have now at our disposal a survey of the 
modern party system that covers not only the “standard” countries, but 
draws on the experience of Turkey, the Scandinavian countries and other 
more or less neglected fields of experience. From this point of view M. 
Duverger does much more than bring Ostrogorski up to date; he quite 
replaces him, bringing to the study of the institution of party a far more 
realist understanding of its character. The statistical argument and illustration 
is made plainer by charts and diagrams and the teacher and the student have 
good reason to be grateful to M. Duverger for the combination of industry 
and acuteness that have made this book so useful. 

But there is a great deal more in the book than an acute analysis of party 
Statistics and party rules. There is an assessment of the role of party in the 
modern world that is novel and highly stimulating. M. Duverger recognizes 
as all must, that the word “party” has acquired a new meaning in our age. 
What has the Communist party of the U.S.S.R. or even of the Fourth 
Republic in common with the party organizations sketched by Bagehot or 
Siegfried? What has the old “free enterprise” system of competitive and 
alternative parties in common with the monolithic and monopolistic parties 
of the Third Reich or the fascist state? Not, perhaps, very much, M. Duver- 
ger might agree, but not for the reasons that come most easily to the mind. 
For it is not the “parti unique”’ that is the novelty; it is the modern party in 
all countries, unique and totalitarian in Russia, unique but not totalitarian 
in Kemalist Turkey, neither totalitarian nor unique in France or the United 
States or Britain. “Mais /a différence n'est gueré moins grande entre les démocraties 
du X1Xe siécle fondées sur la répresentation personelle et l’indépendance des députés 
et la démocratie actuelle qui repose sur un encadrement perfectionné des électeurs et 
des élus. La nouveauté véritable réside dans l’existence des partis organisés; le régime 
du parti unique n'est que l’adaptation a la dictature d'une technique générale, née dans 
un cadre démocratique. La grande innovation politique du XXe siécle n'est pas le 
parti unique, mais le parti’. 

It is from this basic position that M. Duverger surveys the working of the 
party system in superficially different societies like France and the U.S.S.R. 
He does not ignore the great differences between the political systems of the 
two countries. (One of his most brilliant pieces of analysis is the comparison 
between the Communist party in Russia and in France and between the 
Communist party as seen by its admirers and by its enemies.) We are far 
enough away from the “‘cadres” of the old Radical-Socialist party or from the 
ad hoc organizations of the right when we study, not only the French Com- 
munist party but the Mouvement Républicain Populaire. And we have, in the 
elimination of the independents, the atrophy of the liberals, the growth of 
the party machine in the British Conservative and Labour parties, a parallel 
movement away from Bagehot or even from Bryce. True, the contrast is 
perhaps more marked in France than in most other countries, just because 
the old French party system was so primitive, but the change is to be noted 
not only in France. 

Putting the party in the centre of his picture, M. Duverger sees it as an 
instrument of government and electoral systems are treated as creating or 
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fostering party systems that do or do not make for effective government. 
Proportional representation gets hard treatment and, in general, M. Duverger 
believes that electoral systems are not mere aspects of a political system, but 
in great part give it its character, if only by the way they affect the working 
of the political motor, the party. It is likely that teachers of politics will soon 
be using M. Duverger’s categories and such technical terms as “‘direct’”’ and 
“indirect” parties. In a volume so “nourished” with facts, some slips and 
omissions are inevitable. I should like to have seen some mention of that 
very English institution, the political club (now almost always conservative), 
for here the licensing laws affect party organization. The boss of Kansas 
City was Tom Pendergast, not Perdigast a natural error, for it is highly 





probable that the name was Prendergast in Ireland. Since the boss could not 
1 


pell his own name right, why should M. Duverger? The clash between 


Hamilton and Jefferson is put too soon; the French elections of 1885 showed 


I 
a great conservative reaction, but they were pre-Boulangist. It was, in fact, 
the sterility of the right victory in the first ballot that made the near-victors 
think kindly of “‘/’appe/ an soldat’. And, surely, there was no serious Hun- 
; rtv in the old Austrian Reichsrath? I o be hoped that this book 
arian party in the ok ustrian Keicpsraipe it is to be hoped that this boo 
will be widely read, widely used and soon translated. 


D. W. BroGAn. 


THe Last or tHe Rapicats. JostAn WerepGwoop, M.P. By C. V. 
WrpGWwoop. (Jonathan Cape. 252 pp. 165.) 
Lioyp GrorGe. By THomas Jones, C. H. (Oxford University Press. 330 pp. 


215. 


rr. 

] HE title which Miss Wedgwood has given to the life of her uncle, the 
late Lord W edgwoe od, better known as Josiah Wedewor d, M.P., is by no 
means inapt. Yet Dr. Jones could with some justification claim that Lloyd 
George was the last of the radicals. This suggestion might lead the reader 
to suppose that there was a good deal in common between the two men. 
Yet nothing could be further from the truth. 

‘Josh” was born into the prosperous and influential environment of a 
well-known Statfordshire family, whose connections extended far beyond the 
celebrated pottery firm to many important spheres of industry, science, and 
culture. His original intention was to become a naval architect, and he 
received several years of training at Armstrong’s yard at Elswick and at the 
Royal Naval College at Gteenwich. He was diverted trom this career by the 
outbreak of the Boer War, in which he served. When it was ended he 
remained in South Africa as a resident magistrate under Lord Milner’s 
administration. He returned to England in 1904, with no plans, and more or 
less dritted into politics, which held him firmly in its grip for the rest of his 
lite. He had substantial independent means, and an absolutely safe seat in 
Parliament. His constituency of Newcastle-under-Lyme was almost a family 
pocket borough, so constant was it in returning Josh to Parliament, no 
matter what he might say or do. This unswerving local loyalty made him 
virtually independent of the whips and scorpions of party discipline which 
today can break almost any man’s political career. 

Lloyd George inherited no such advantages. He was the struggling 
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solicitor from Criccieth, conscious of his humble origin, absolutely 
dependent on his wits for sustenance, survival and promotion; conscious 
therefore, of the claims of the underdog and sharing the aspirations of Welsh 
nationalism. 

The political careers of these two men present a striking contrast. Lloyd 
George became President of the Board of Trade in 1906 and remained 
Cabinet minister continuously until 1922. He was successively Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Minister of Munitions, and Prime Minister. He occupied 
the highest office from 1916 until the Conservative split forced his resigna- 
tion in 1922. He played a leading part in the reforms initiated by the Liberal 
government between 1906 and 1914, particularly socia! insurance. His 
extraordinary energy, drive, and ebullience found their fullest expression 
when he became Prime Minister during the worst phases of the first world 
war; and although his claims to have won the war almost single handed 
were grossly exaggerated for political purposes, his dynamic leadership 
undoubtedly contributed much to the defeat of Germany and her allies. 

Josiah Wedgwood served with distinction in the war of 1914-18. His 
experience of ministerial office was brief and insignificant. He was grudgingly 
given the post of Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster by Ramsay MacDonald 
in the first Labour Government of 1924; and this, his biogr apher remarks, 
“‘was a deflationary conclusion to the happiest years of his Parliamentary 
life. In so far as his hopes had been fixed on playing a part in the government 
of his country, his career was virtually over in 1928”. MacDonald did not 
offer him a seat in the Cabinet in his second administration in 1929. 

Both Wedgwood and Lloyd George were frustrated politically for 
entirely different reasons. MacDonald and his principal colleagues distrusted 
Josh because he was fundamentally disinterested, caring only for the radical 
policies in which he believed, regardless of expediency. Although he was not 
without ambition he never compromised for the sake of office. Lloyd 
George was distrusted by all the parties—Liberal, Conservative and Labour 
—because he was essentially self-interested and bent on personal power. 
The bulk of the Conservative party deserted him in 1922 because they felt 
they could not rely on him. Having broken the Liberal Party in twain, Lloyd 
George later failed to unite the tragments or to revive its waning spirit 
because all his efforts, and the disposal of the vast political fund he controlled, 
were directed towards securing his personal ascendancy and return to power. 
When these efforts to resuscitate the Liberal Party failed, the Labour Party 
leaders rejected his advances because they, too, suspected his motives. The 
destruction of the Liberal Party was mainly the work of Lloyd George, 
aided by its right-wing leaders such as Asquith, Runciman and John Simon. 
Whether it was inevitably doomed by the Labour challenge is a question on 
which it is interesting to speculate but impossible to answer. 

The picture which emerges from Dr. Jones’s frank biography of his 
former chief is of a dynamic man, devoid of greatness, whose radical instincts 
found an outlet in action in the early years of his ministerial career, but were 
ultimately frustrated by his unconquerable passion for political intrigue and 
power. : As Prime Minister, Dr. Jones observes, he showed signs of ‘ ‘incipient 
Caesarism”, and filled a role “akin to that of dictator to the Coalition’’. In 
retirement, he was “a dictator manqué” 

Of Josiah Wedgwood it can be said that his views on foreign and imperial 
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affairs were both radical and right. He was a whole-hearted advocate of self- 
rovernment for India; an ardent supporter of a Zionist Palestine, which 
he envisaged as a “Seventh Dominion”, a passionate opponent of the 
Nazi and Fascist dictatorships; and an unswerving friend of oppressed 
communities and persecuted individuals in all countries at all times. In 
domestic affairs his outlook was quixotic, and limited by the single tax 
doctrines of Henry George. In an imaginary dialogue between himself and 
his great ancester, he depicted the shade of old Josiah asking him “‘What are 
your politics?” to which he replied “‘Yours, sir. Hatred of cruelty, injustice 
and snobbery, and an undying love of freedom.” These were the qualities 
which made him universally respected, the most popular member of the 
House of Commons, and a man who was held in deep affection in India, 
Palestine, the United States, and in his native Britain. Men of his stamp raise 
the whole tone and temper of a nation’s public life, while the outwardly 
successful career of a Lloyd George lowers it. 


W. A. Rosson. 


Hlow THE Civit SErRvICcCE Works. By BoswortrH Monck. (Phoenix House. 
238 pp. 255.) 


Max. Moncxk had experience of how the civil service works during the 
war; he was the Chairman of the group which prepared the Fabian Society’s 
report on The Reform of the Higher Civil Service, and while collecting material 
for the present book he was supplied with information by the Treasury and 
other departments. He has thus had opportunities not vouchsafed to some 
others who have tried to study the civil service, and it is disappointing to 
find that his book does not contribute more than it does. 

It is not that Mr. Monck has lacked data. He seems, rather, to have been 
uncertain as to what could or should be done with the resources at his 
disposal. He has, for instance, conceived quite rightly that in order to 
understand the work of the civil service one should see that work in relation 
to that of parliamentarians, on the one hand, and to departmental functions, 
on the other hand. But he has chosen to present such a picture by breaking 
his book into five parts, two of which deal with civil service problems in 75 
pages, while another two contain 44 rather hurried pages on other aspects of 
government, and a final 117 pages catalogue departmental divisions and 
their duties in a not very readable torm. Much in the book suggests that Mr. 
Monck might have handled his subject more fruitfully had he read and 
reflected more widely on it, and relied less on impressions gained in ex- 
perience and interview. It is difficult, for instance, to avoid inferring that he 
has tended to over-estimate the originality of his approach; for not only does 
he seem to be unaware of how much that he tells us can be found elsewhere, 
but he can make such a remark as: ““The machinery of government seems to 
me to be much more extensive than most writers on the subject allow, for it 
starts with the individual elector in the constituency, goes on to the King in 
Parliament, and back to the individual by way of, for example, a pension or a 
piece of nationalised coal” (p. 86). (1 cannot think of any writer who would 
wish to disallow anything in this statement, except, perhaps, the political 
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theory implied.) Again, Mr. Monck seems not to have resolved very satis- 
factorily some kind of contradiction in his view of administrative civil 
servants which looks as though it may represent a conflict between an earlier, 
possibly a priori, disapproval of them, and a later approval, bred, perhaps, of 
actual contact with them. In general he deals quite kindly with “traditional” 
administrators; but he is prepared to say: “The fact of the matter is that the 
tasks of a member of all but the highest rank in the administrative class 
are not in any way beyond the capacities of the well educated citizen with 
some background of the outside world; and the necessary knowledge and 
experience can be acquired in a year or two by anyone with an interest in the 
welfare of the country and an aptitude for responsibility” (p. 26); and there 
seems to be some prejudice when he says that the civil service authorities 
are now realising that “‘contact between the civil servant and the public... 
can be of greater use in many high places than a crammer’s acquaintance with 
Cicero” (p. 24) (my italics). His ambivalence is perhaps best illustrated 
when it is volunteered in the passages in which he is dealing with the Foreign 
Service: “It would be dishonest if | were not to confess here that I have had to 
make extensive revisions because the Foreign Office has shown itself much 
more progressive than I had expected” (p. 38). (And the sentences following 
this quotation suggest that he teels uneasy about having changed his mind.) 
Further evidence of some disharmony in his attitude is to be found in the 
discrepancy between his references in the introduction to “social engineer- 
ing” and “mass democracy” (p. 1, p. 7) and the later development of his 


arguments in which no such concepts seem to be involved. 
In addition to the disjointed character the book exhibits in the various ways 
I have indicated, it contains some examples of what are either simple mis- 


constructions of fact or bad revising; and it also contains some instances of 
hasty writing. It is implied that the Oxford ‘Modern Greats” school com- 
prises “philosophy and political economy” only (p. 33). The Statutory 
Instruments Committee is described as a “‘scrutineering” committee “which 
was set up in 1904” (p. 96). 

Some of Mr. Monck’s recommendations are made rather too easily: 
he will assert that such and such should be done, without saying how 
it should be done, whether it is practicable, or, indeed, precisely what it is. 
Thus, it is not very clear what exactly he is advocating when he considers on 
pp. 118 ff., ways of improving relations between ministers and civil servants: 
on pp. 84-5 it is not very convincing to be told that a technique similar to 
operational research “could no doubt be worked out in civil departments”’: 
in general, the recommendations in pp. 4-10 do not seem to be supported by 
later arguments; and, in particular, it is difficult to believe that Mr. Monck 
can have thought very seriously about his suggestion on p. 10 that “‘a citizen 
of suitable experience” should be appointed “‘say, every five years”, to make 
a “comprehensive review” of “the field of government and administration 
taken together.” 

It is a pity that defects should loom so large in this book, because here and 
there (for instance, on p. 97 in characterising the Cabinet’s work) Mr. 
Monck shows insight. 

Witrrip Harrison. 
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LAW AND SOCIAL CHANGE IN CONTEMPORARY BritTAIN. By W. FRIEDMANN. 
(Stevens. xxx + 322 pp. 375. 6d.) 


‘Tas is a refreshing book. It is a book about English law, about statutes and 
about court decisions, but it discusses tendencies and not technicalities, signifi- 
cant lines of development and not marginal “points of interest”. The publica- 
tion of a volume of this kind is quite an event, and it is a most unusual event. 
This may surprise the non-lawyer, who does not always realise how wide is 
the gulf which separates the though t and the language of the legal profession 
from those of the world outside. At the time of Shakespeare and of the 
Authorised Version when the English language was at the height of its 
glory, the lawyers and the courts used a barbarous jargon which they called 
Norman French. This isolation of the law from contemporary civilisation 
and thinking has often been assiduously cultivated by the lawyers, more 
perhaps in this country than elsewhere. It is sometimes astonishing to see 
how an author who, in his general writing, uses the civilised language of 
ordinary educated people, changes his mode of thought and his style as 
soon as he uses his pen in his capacity as a lawyer. Many writers on the law 
are unaware th at their subject can be more than a haphsz wzard enumeration of 
“‘authorities’’, and that the critical faculties of the ind need not be silenced 
in the face of judicial decisions. It is a relief to read a book by a lawyer like 
Professor Friedmann who, without sacrifice of accuracy, takes a detached 
view of the law, and looks at it through the telescope and not through the 
microscope. It is through books of this kind that a link is being forged 
between the science of the law and the other social sciences which surround 
it. 

It can hardly be denied that the standard of leg: a writing has decayed since 
the days of Maitland and of Dicey. Dicey’s Law and Opinion was the last (and 
in some ways the only) attempt systematically to goed ave legal developments 
as part of a general social and political evolution. In this respect it remains to 
this day the great masterpiece which has not found, one is not likely to find, 
its equal. Dicey was not affected by the superstition that only the legal pro- 
fession itself makes law worthy of academic discussion, that judge-made law 
may be capable of rational analysis, but that legislation is no more than an 
unwelcome “political”, that is irrational, disturbance of the smooth stream of 
reason which emanates from the decisions of the courts. Professor Fried- 
mann takes up the story where Dicey left it. The whole of his work is 
permeated by his belief in the unity of the law; that is, in the need for finding 
the principles of the law and its trends in parliamentary and in judicial 
legislation alike. In one of his most convincing chapters he discusses the 
interpretation of statutes by the courts, and shows that the traditional 
“canons of construction” are not only futile, but that they often veil the 
conscious or unconscious meta-legal objectives of the courts. He argues for 
a discriminating method of interpretation in accordance with the nature of 
the statute. 

This however is not the only feature which the book shares with Dicey’s 
classic. Like Dicey the author is concerned to demonstrate the deudieninaan 
of legal principles under the impact of social forces. In the first part he deals 
with “the common law in a changing society”. He seeks an answer to the 
question how the development from a competitive to a largely monopolistic 


economy, how the large scale substitution of public for private enterprise, 
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and how the growth of the welfare state, have affected the traditional legal 
institutions of property and contract, tort, crime, and trust. The chapters on 
contract and on freedom of trade are especially illuminating. In the text books 
used by our students a contract is still presented as if it was the outcome of a 
free bargain between individuals in a competitive market, and not as what it 
so often actually is in the world of today, a submission to terms fixed by 
monopolists or by organisations of all kinds. Legal concepts abstracted from 
the facts of an atomistic society have their value as tools of thought, but 
Professor Friedmann powerfully assists the student in realising that they are 
no more than that and in seeing the facts behind the smokescreen of the 
“freedom of choice” which is the mythology of the law of contract. Similarly 
in connection with trusts: Friedmann contrasts Maitland’s classical com- 
parison between the Anglo-American trust and the continental corporation 
with the American practice of using the “incorporated trust” or “founda- 
tion” as a device which serves not only the promotion of charity but simul- 
taneously the enhancement of managerial supremacy in business. He has 
little difficulty in demonstrating that, since Maitland’s day, the unincorpor- 
ated association, i.e. the trust mechanism, and the guarantee company have, 
in this country, become practically interchangeable, but the picture he paints 
of modern English trade union law is not quite realistic: he overemphasises 
the immunity enjoyed by unincorporated associations. The law of tort 
continues to linger between the principles of retributive and of distributive 
justice, between liability for fault and a socially desirable allocation of risks, 
and Friedmann maintains that the growth of social insurance is apt to promote 
a development of the law of tort in the latter direction. These are but 
examples of the author’s method: it is a functional method, i.e. it looks at the 


law in its actual working and not at the ideologies which are advanced to 
justify its operation. Its most successful application is in the chapter on 
freedom of trade which is a first rate contribution to sociological jurispru- 
dence. 


It is not always realised that what is being taught as “law” by the pro- 
fessional organisations and by most (especially the older) universities is only 
a very narrow segment of what the ordinary citizen regards as “the law’’, 
The most vital (and, in a way the most interesting) topics: social insurance 
and taxation, housing, town planning, and education, public control of 
production, distribution, and consumption, in short what we generally call 
“‘public” law, are ignored in many schools. Nor has English law so far 
achieved a systematic approach towards administrative law: most lawyers 
(if they acknowledge the existence of the subject at all) are mainly interested 
in those exceptional and marginal cases which reach the courts. The second 
part of Friedmann’s book is an important contribution to this subject. He 
shows how the failure to develop the specific principles of public law has led 
to confusion in the courts whenever they were compelled to adjust the 
mutual rights and duties of the public administration and of the citizen 
through the Procrustean procedure of applying traditional common law 
concepts. It is especially in this section of the book, and more particularly in 
the chapter on public law remedies, that the author is in a position to make 
ample use of his knowledge of and experience in the laws of Australia and 
of Canada. He breaks new ground in a chapter devoted to some of the legal 
problems arising from the creation of public corporations. 
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The author’s most significant contribution is perhaps in the concluding 
chapter in which he dispels some of the almost mystical superstitions which 
surround the idea of the “rule of law” and its relation to the welfare state, 
superstitions spread at least as much by economists as by lawyers. 

The growth of social and of planning legislation is apt to increase the 
importance of the law and of the legal profession in the community. The 
ways of thinking of the lawyers, the problems of legal education and of legal 
method assume additional political significance as deliberate legislative and 
regulative action supersedes laissez-faire. A book like this is of general interest 
to the non-lawyer not only as a brilliant and extremely well written analysis 
of phenomena which concern every one, but also as a potential source of 
Inspiration to the younger generation of lawyers whose outlook may be so 
important to the community. The book helps to bridge the gulf between 
layman and lawyer. It is a matter of deep gratification that an active judge, 
Sir A. T. Denning, has written a penetrating and understanding preface to 
the volume. 

O. KAHN-FREUND. 


SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1939-1946. THE WorLD IN MARCH, 
1939. Edited by ARNOLD TOYNBEE and FRANK T. ASHTON-GWATKIN. 
(Royal Institute of International Affairs and Oxford Press. 546 pp. 455.) 


T as book is an admirable survey of the international scene on the eve of 
the outbreak of the second world war. The most striking thing about 
it is the masterly way in which the mass of relevant material has been edited 
and arranged. The subject matter contained in this volume is enormous, 
comprising as it does an account of the position of practically every country 
in the world, together with an examination of all the important trends in 
world politics in March 1939, when the rump of Czhechoslovakia was 
finally absorbed in the Greater German Reich. The vast field has been 
divided into sections and sub-sections, each of which is in itself a coherent 
whole, but which, when combined with the rest of the book, forms part of 
the overall picture of a world poised for conflict. 

Part | is a political survey, subdivided “on geographical lines drawn from 
the standpoint of the aggressor powers”. The first subdivision includes the 
world powers (the United States, the British Commonwealth, and the 
U.S.S.R.) whose territories were so widely distributed that they came within 
the spheres of aggression of both Germany and Japan. The second sub- 
division deals with Japan and her field of aggression in the Far East, and the 
third with Germany and the zone of tension surrounding her in the Middle 
East and Europe. Part 2 surveys the world economic situation, and gives an 
estimation of the comparative strength of the great powers, based on their 
geopolitical position, their comparative industrial strength, and the degree 
of their economic preparation for war in March 1939, while Part 3 “sums up 
the unstable and already tottering balance of power and the ideological 
controversy in which it found expression”’. 

Within this general framework the treatment is exhaustive. This survey 
has been undertaken on the widest possible basis, that of the whole world, 
but not a single relevant detail of the international situation in March 1939 
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has been omitted or glossed over. Its five hundred odd pages combine a 
universal approach with a meticulous attention to small points. 

All the separate contributions have been made by competent writers. 
However, the book is of uneven quality. The brilliance of two or three 
contributors throws into shadow those sections which are merely adequate. 
Professor Toynbee himself writes on the Western Hemisphere, the British 
Commonw ealth, China, and Japan, with that peculiar clarity of thought and 
vision which enables him to ‘ake not only a very wide, but also a very long 
view of history. It is perhaps surprising that he and other contributors 
should, in their analysis, use the term “‘geopolitics”, which for many students 
of international affairs has been discredited through its association with the 
Nazi ideology. However, the “geopolitical” concept in the wider sense in 
which it is used in this survey is a very useful idea, and the term will probably 
now be reinstated as part of the vocabulary of international politics. Of 
equal fascination with Professor Toynbee’s writing is that of Martin Wight, 
upon whose analysis of Hitler’s character and foreign policy it would be 
difficult to improve. Mr. Wight is also responsible for the sections on the 
Western European Neutrals and Eastern Europe, and for an original 
treatment of the problem of the balance of power, part of which takes the 
form of an imaginary dialogue between the three power blocks as they 
appeared in 1939, the western powers (Britain and France), the anti-Comin- 
tern powers, and the Soviet Union, with the last named holding the balance 
between the other two, while the United States still largely retained her 
cherished isolation. 

W. C. Hillman’s long chapter on the comparative strength of the great 
powers is painstaking and fully documented. Though a dissertion on 
economic facts has not the immediate appeal of (say) a character sketch, this 
section makes very interesting and informative reading. 

The sections contributed by D. R. Gillie on France, H. V. Hodson on 
India and Ceylon, Victor Purcell on South East Asia, and George Kirk on 
the Middle East are all the results of careful observation or research, and 
give clear pictures of the situations they set out to describe. Katherine Duff 
gives a great deal of information regarding Italy’s position and her relations 
with Germany, but one feels that this material could perhaps have been 
arranged to give a clearer, more coherent picture, although her estimation 
of Mussolini’s opportunist character is good. Edward Crankshaw’s section 
on Soviet Russia has not the internal logic and consistency of Professor 
Toynbee’s writing, and he tends to use words which have a moral or a 
pores soe rg significance, and which hardly contribute towards an objective 
approach. Nevertheless, this section is a useful survey. 

The general impression one obtains from a reading of The World in March 
1939 is of the inevitability of the pending conflict in view of the character of 
Hitler’s foreign policy, although at that date the ultimate alignment of all the 
powers was not certain. In addition the reader acquires an adequate know- 
ledge of the strategic and economic considerations which were destined to 
influence the course of the war. Finally, the events of that period of tension 
appear in their world wide and historical perspective. This volume is the 
first of a series which, when completed, will cover the period of the second 
world war. Now that they have had a glimpse of what is to come, students 
of international history will look forward with aenee e anticipation to 
the publication of the later volumes. 1. JOAN Parr. 
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THe British COMMONWEALTH: THE DEVELOPMENT OF ITS LAWS AND 
Constitutions. Vol. 2. THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA: By 
G. W. Paton AND OTHERS. (355 pp. {£2 155.) Vol. 6 THE REpuBLIC 
oF INpIA. By ALAN GLEDHILL (309 pp. {£2 55. Stevens C» Sons.) 


A, rHOUGH several valuable studies of the legal and political framework of 
Commonwealth relations are available in this country, works on the con- 
stitutions of individual Commonwealth countries are few and, in some cases, 
out of date or inadequate. The publication of a new series of volumes on the 
development of the laws and constitutions of the British Commonwealth is 
therefore to be welcomed. Students of political institutions may, however, 
be disappointed to find that the series appears to be designed primarily to 
meet the requirements of the comparative lawyer. 

The volume on Australia is a symposium, written by a distinguished group 
of academic and practising lawyers from that country under the general 
editorship of the Vice-Chancellor of Melbourne University. It is concerned 
in the main with the development of indigenous legal institutions and tech- 
nical rules of substantive law. Most of the contributors assume that the 
reader is already equipped with a sound knowledge of the corresponding 
branches of English law, and limit their attention to those matters in which 
the Commonwealth and states of Australia have evolved a distinctive body 
of jurisprudence through legislative action or judicial interpretation. Whilst 
it is inconceivable that any English lawyer could fail to profit from some of 
the contributions, only the most versatile is likely to stay the full course from 
cover to cover. The title of the series suggests that a substantial proportion 
of each volume will be devoted to an account of the constitution; yet 
Professor Sawer’s section on constitutional law covers only 41 pages. It 
embodies a highly condensed general survey of the constitution and an 
admirable analytical treatment of two or three peculiarly difficult problems of 
constitutional law. Professor Friedmann’s contribution on administrative 
law is even shorter, but he has succeeded in giving a lucid account of the 
main Australian judicial decisions in this field, many of which may be 
unknown to those who have not read his Principles of Australian Administra- 
tive Law, Certainly few readers would have complained had the ration of 
space allocated to these two contributors been doubled. 

Mr. Gledhill’s work on India is of more general interest, for it includes a 
comprehensive but succinct account of the new constitution and its historical 
background. That the evolution of the Commonwealth as a unique political 
organism is too serious a matter to be left to the lawyers has long been 
obvious; and the 1949 declaration of the Commonwealth prime ministers, 
embodying a formula that made room for republicanism within the Common- 
wealth, was a triumph of political ingenuity. But the art of constitution- 
making calls for the craftsmanship of the lawyer, and the final text of the 
constitution stands as a notable tribute to its draftsmen. Its size—the official 
text covers 251 pages—is explained not by any taste for prolixity but by the 
desire to incorporate far-reaching constitutional guarantees and to render 
explicit what had been left unsaid, and uncertain, in the constitutions of other 
countries. To anyone who is familiar with the federal constitutions of the 
United States, Canada or Australia the Indian constitution presents many 
interesting features. The states of the union are divided into three groups, 
which are not of equal constitutional status; extensive emergency powers are 
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expressly conferred upon the centre; the articles defining fundamental rights 
are drafted with some particularity to render them readily enforceable by 
the courts; directive principles of state policy, although not enforceable by 
the courts, are written into the constitution. 

Mr. Gledhill (who was formerly a judge of the high court at Rangoon and 
is now a university lecturer in oriental law) has written a straightforward and 
workmanlike account of these matters. More specialised and authoritative 
studies have been published in India, but it is most useful to have a reliable 
work of this character easily accessible. When he goes on to discuss the 
remarkable body of codes, infused with the principles of the common law, 
which were introduced by the British administration to supplement and 
often supersede the customary and religious laws of India, he is at pains to 
insist that India’s decision to retain the legal system that Britain had imposed 
on her was dictated by reasons of expediency and not of sentiment. This is 
doubtless true; but the vital fact is that the decision was taken. There is 
reason to hope that community of experience in the administration of 
justice, as well as in the working of parliamentary institutions, will serve to 
strengthen the bonds that link India with Britain and the other member 
states of the Commonwealth. 

S. A. DE SMITH. 








HUMAN GEOGRAPHY 


JEAN BRUNHES 


A new edition of an important work which was of standard reference 
in this country before the war. Fresh translation has been admirably 
carried out by Ernest F. Row, B.Sc. With 40 pages of half-tone illustrations 
and 46 line diagrams and maps. E, 255. net 


STORM AND STRESS 


The Abortive Romantic Revolt 
in German Literature 
H. B. GARLAND, M.A., Ph.D. 


The author of Schiller gives a lucid account of the short-lived but signi- 
ficant Sturm und Drang movement in German Literature. He discusses 
possible reasons for the movement and its gradual decline and virtual 
disappearance. W th 6 half-tone plates. 105. 6d. net 
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THE ENGuisH LocaL GOVERNMENT FRANCHISE. A SHORT History. By 

B. Kerru-Lucas. (Blackwell. 258 pp. 275. 6d.) J 
= rR this modest title the author has traced the growth, since the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, of the fight for control of local govern- 
ment in England. The conflict was between those who believed, however 
timidly, that all householders, even if their contributions to rates was a small 
one, should have the vote, and those who feared the effect upon the rates, of 
which the poor rate was the most important, of the illiterate mass whose 
interests lay more in what they could get out of local expenditure than in 
what they contributed to it. 

The old parish meetings and open vestries proved too unmanageable, 
as the population in the towns increased rapidly and as the poor rates rose in 
the country districts and bore heavily upon the landed gentry. Before the 
introduction of the Municipal Corporations Act of 1835, with its household 
suffrage, various devices had been tried, select vestries and plural voting, and 
when these were superseded in the boroughs, it was still many years before 
household suffrage was established in fact. 

The working classes were largely though not universally disfranchised 
owing to three reasons. The system of compounding for rates by which the 
landlord, in return for a deduction, paid the rates on his small properties 
resulted in the occupiers not being put on the register because they did not 
pay the rates directly. The fact that overseers found it so difficult to collect 
the rates of small cottages when compounding did not take place, meant 
that there was in effect, wholesale exemption from rate paying on the part of 
these tenants, and so they were omitted also. The requirement that an 
occupier, to get the vote, had to occupy his house for three years and to 
have paid the rates for two and half excluded from the register many working 
men in that period of rapid change of residence. Periods of depression in the 
1830s, made the continuous payment of rates difficult. It was not until 1869, 
that occupiers, whether they paid the rates directly or not, were put on the 
register by law. 

The Poor Law Act of 1834 had instituted plural voting so that the owner, 
who, it was held, bore the chief burden of the poor rate, was given a vote for 


the boards of guardians, as well as the occupier. The various stages in this 


battle for democratic control fought later against the magistrates, when an 
elected body for the counties was finally introduced in 1888, is traced by the 
author with a wealth of facts which never clouds the main issue, and is inter- 
woven with the equally important question of the qualification for holding 
elected positions. The evil influence of the mob, even if it had to be en- 
franchised, could surely, it was held, be curbex - the people it voted for 
had to be men of substance, and it may surprise some readers to discover 
that it was only in 1933 that the property qualification for councillors was 
abolished and only in 1948 that the right to vote for councillors was given 
to all men and women who reside in the area. It was in that year too, that 
the National Assistance Act which finally abolished the poor law and trans- 
ferred public assistance to the central government, ended the disfrachisement 
of paupers. Now, at last, the whole responsibility for local government is 
given to all residents irrespective of their financial circumstances. 

It is to be hoped that the modesty of the title will not deter anyone 
interested in the development of our local government from reading this 
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book. After all, the whole structure of local government rests upon the basis 
of the franchise, and its often tortuous but always fascinating progress 
throughout the last hundred and fifty years is an instructive comment on 
our domestic history during that period. 

SHENA D. SIMON. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR Europe. By Cuester Witmor. (Collins. 766 pp. 
255.) 


I. is impossible to read this book without thinking that the publisher’s 
claim that it is the most important book yet written about the second world 
war is justified. We live much too close to the events with which it deals 
to know whether the judgments it makes will finally stand, but the skill 
with which Mr Wilmot describes the military course of the war from Dun- 
kirk to its close, the careful and interesting account he renders, derived as it 
is from sources on both sides of the battlefront, of what was happening in 
both high commands is deeply revealing on so many counts that it is hopeless 
to attempt in a brief review to do them justice. And again, on the political 
side, there can be no question but that he has produced a document of the 
greatest significance. It is, of course, refreshing to find a study of the war 
from its pol{tical angle which is not American in its inspiration. In his 
criticism of American policy in general and more especially of Roosevelt’s 
judgment on several of the most vital issues Mr Wilmot enters a field which is 
likely—untortunately—for some time to remain one of acute controversy. 
And here particularly it would be unwise to hope for any finality of 
decision. But the evidence marshalled by the author is convincing both as 
to his own fair-mindedness and to his capacity for dealing with the many 
and complex issues that faced the statesmen concerned as they face the 
historian. 

The most controversial point of all, and the one which most needed to be 
dealt with in the present state of published knowledge of the great war-time 
conferences, is the part played by the great American President in shaping 
the higher strategy of war and, still more, of the peace. Here we see not only 
the limitations set by Roosevelt’s somewhat optimistic liberalism, but Mr 
Wilmot throws new light on less well known influences that were working 
upon his mind. One is an exaggerated belief in his own capacity through 
the personal touch and by exerting a good-neighbourly influence to come to 
friendly agreement with foreign dictators. Pitted against the relentless logic 
and the unsentimental awareness of the hard facts of power politics of Stalin 
we see Roosevelt being constantly worsted and the whole future being 
compromised. 

Newer, therefore more striking, and perhaps no less important, is Mr 
Wilmot’s account of what can only be called the anti-British influence of 
one traditional American factor in the making of Roosevelt’s mind: the 
suspicion of British imperialism. The shadow of George III seems still to be 
present. It is really a part of Mr Wilmot’s theme that this shadow was some- 
thing still regarded as needing to be guarded against while the actual danger 
from Russian imperialism dissolved in a sentimental miasma of good 
neighbourly feelings, respect for the achievements of a great ally, and of a 
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belief in a new world. In this new period in world history, to which Roose- 
velt exhorted Churchill to adjust himself, China did not want Indo-China, 
nor Russia Mongolia; it was only the old imperialist Britain that wanted to 
hang on to Hong-Kong. ““To some of the British delegation it seemed rather 
incongruous that, while urging Churchill to hand Hong-Kong over to China 
as ‘a gesture of good-will’, Roosevelt was prepared to promise Stalin sub- 
stantial concessions in Manchuria, and to do this without so much as con- 
sulting the Chinese.” “It appears that Stalin blandly explained, ‘I only want 
to have returned to Russia what the Japanese have taken from my country’; 
and that Roosevelt replied, ‘That seems like a very reasonable suggestion 
from our ally. They only want to get back that which has been taken from 
them.’ Churchill must have listened a little incredulously to this exchange for 
he cannot have forgotten that Roosevelt had once said to him: ‘Winston 

. you have four hundred years of acquisitive instinct in your blood and 
you just don’t understand how a country might not want to acquire land 
somewhere if they can get it. A new period has opened in the world’s 
history and you will have to adjust yourself to it’.” Perhaps it was not 
apparent to Roosevelt when he looked at Churchill how far Britain had 
adjusted herself to such a liberal world, or indeed how much she had con- 
tributed to making it. Would he perhaps have perceived this more clearly 
with another British spokesman? Certainly he does not seem to have appre- 
ciated how little this was the world in which the Russian leaders moved. 

Very similar conclusions emerge from the account of negotiations on the 
other foundations of the post-war world. Poland’s frontiers and the recog- 
nition of the Lublin Committee as the provisional government of Poland 
were another subject which revealed differences of approach between the 
British and the Americans, the former doing the main job of “adjusting” 
themselves. And the question who was first to reach Berlin and who to 
liberate Prague, fraught as it was with political consequences of the first 
moment, was to be treated and resolved in much the same way. 

It is Mr Wilmot’s theme, and his able book everywhere supports it, that 
all this was “‘an essential stage in the emergence of the United States to her 
present world position”. The lessons had to be learnt. He claims that “the 
increasingly heavy international burdens which the American people have 
accepted since the war (involving the New World yet more closely in the 
fortunes of the Old) have devolved upon them largely as a result of the 
political and military mistakes of their wartime leaders, and especially 
Roosevelt, Marshall and Eisenhower, but these mistakes had to be made. 
The Americans had to find out for themselves that to strive for victory alone 
is not enough and that the balance of power must be the basis of peace. 
They had to learn trom their own experience the difficulty of dealing with 
the Russians. They had to extend the hand of friendship and have it spurned.” 
Perhaps too it needed the Attlee Government to dispel the shadow of George 
II] finally from the American vision and help the United States to a more 
realistic appreciation of her other principal ally as well. 


H. R. G. GREAVES. 
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New Fasran Essays. Edited by R. H. S. Crossman (Turnstile. 215 PP- 


155.) 


L. GEND has it that the Fabian Essays of 1889 opened a new epoch in the 
thought of the labour movement in this country. As so often, legend is 
wrong: lively, aggressive, and still worthy of study, the first Fabian Essays 
perhaps became genuinely influential in time, but the structure and intent of 
the Labour Party in the modern world had little enough to do with their 
content. New Fabian Essays will not mark an epoch, nor, alas, even create a 
legend. The book is worth while and easy to read, and it may contain what it 
is fashionable in socialist circles to call ‘‘re-thinking’”’; it does not contain 
what is more essential, that is new thinking. Nor is it lively, for instead of 
being the product of inspired publicists it is in fact pervaded by a constant 
donnishness. What is more, much of what is here bears the marks of tired- 
ness, the tiredness of busy people forcing themselves to a useful but dis- 
agreeable task. 

Of the seven essays Mrs. Cole’s on education stands rather apart. It is more 
lively than the others and argues its case with an immediacy and a feeling of 
the first-hand that is all too rare in the rest of the book. Education clearly 
matters to Mrs. Cole, and the fact that the reviewer agrees with most of what 
she had to say is not the whole of the explanation of his approval of this 
chapter. 

The rest of the book falls into two quite distinct sections. On the one 
hand there are those chapters by Messrs. Crossman, Healey, and Strachey, 
which deal broadly with large issues. On the other there are the four 
economic chapters by Messrs. Crosland, Jenkins, Albu, and Mikardo. I 
propose to deal with these economic chapters first. Mr. Crosland’s account 
of the transition from capitalism is a pleasant and quite useful discussion of 
some of the economic problems of the fully employed welfare state. It sees 
and distinguishes clearly enough between the extension of the welfare state 
and the establishment of socialism. The core of this establishment clearly lies 
with the expansion of equality and this is Mr. Jenkins’ subject. What he has 
to say is interesting, especially as regards the distribution of property 
and the argument is already familiar to those who have read his Tribune 
pamphlet. 

The organisation of industry from the managerial and trade union sides 
concerns Messrs. Albu and Mikardo: what they have to say flirts a good 
deal with fashionable sociology; the present writer does not believe that 
it cuts deep. Mr. Albu is unwilling seriously to admit working-class 
aspiration to the field of management. Possibly he is right, but anyone who 
has contact with the managerial class in this country will realise that his 
prayer tor a revolution from within is unlikely to be answered. Mr. Mikardo 
is livelier and raises a sufhciency of issues to more than occupy this review. 
Hlis analysis is one of the most interesting contributions to this book, and 
even where what he has to say is comparatively familiar he expresses it well 
and brings it sharply to a point. 

\ll these economic chapters have somewhere behind them the influence of 
Mr. James Burnham and of Mr. Peter Drucker. The shadow of the manager- 
ial revolution looms over their judgements and they overestimate the 
professional difficulties and complexities of the administrative function in a 
way that is extremely frequent among socialist intellectuals today. In the 
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more general chapters this trend becomes yet clearer: they are possessed, 
especially in the case of Mr. Crossman and Mr. Healey by one of the most 
common forms of romanticism: the romanticism of power, bureaucracy, and 
pessimism. Mr. Crossman despairs of an automatic progress in which no one, 
so far as 1 know—certainly not H. G. Wells whom he quotes—ever believed. 
The fashion of despair and anxiety may excise false hope from the socialist 
ideology. It also excises all hope, and this is perhaps a worse error. The 
Leviathan is not an accurate account of political reality, and if material 
progress does not necessarily make for liberty and equality, yet liberty and 
equality are possible only where there is material progress. There is much that 
is interesting and penetrating in what Mr. Crossman has to say, and he 
touches on the problem of colonial relations in a way that makes one wish 
that these important issues had been developed at fuller length. Surely 
their detailed consideration is a necessity in such a book? Mr. Healey turns 
to international power politics and again to the colonial territories in his 
exposition. This exposition is full of tough-mindedness, rather consciously 
so. Mr. Healey is determined not to be betrayed into the sentimentalities of 
the past: he successfully betrays himself into the sentimentalities, which are 
rather less pleasing, of the present, even though much of what he has to say 
about Anglo-American relations is worth saying to the British left wing if 
only as an antidote to other and equally extreme views. 

With Mr. Strachey’s chapter we end the book. His powers of exposition, 
so long unused, are still of the highest order and his survey of the tasks and 
achievement of British labour is cogent; but it too suffers from too great an 
abjuration of the international past. It reflects a lack of conviction that is 
found throughout the book, a lack of conviction that I think springs more 
from the personal circumstances of its authors than from the dangerous and 
exciting facts of the situation. I don’t think anyone will be converted by this 
book, but I do think disagreement with it and learning from it can both be 
fruitful. 

DonaLtp G. MacRae. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Noe, Buxton. A Lire. By Mosa ANDERSON. With a Foreword by 
G. P. Goocn. (Allen and Unwin. 190 pp. 165.) 


‘hus two Buxton brothers, Noel and Charles, had much in common, and, 
being both marked personalities, striking differences. They contributed much 
to British political life in the first quarter of this century, for, born liberals 
but seeing before most people that the leaders of the Liberal Party were 
shepherding official liberalism into a conservative blind alley, they brought 
into the Labour movement and the Labour Party those qualities and beliefs 
that had been most valuable in the 19th century liberal tradition. Neither of 
them was passionately a socialist and their greatest interest was in inter- 
national and imperial questions. On those questions they did much to educate 
the Labour movement and the Labour Party. Miss Anderson has written an 
admirable life of Noel, a book which is a fitting companion volume to the 
biography of Charles which Mrs. de Bunsen published in 1948. 
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Crano’s Diary, 1937-1938. Translated by ANDREAS Mayor. With an 
Introduction by Matcotm MuGGeripce. (Methuen. 220 pp. 21s.) 


[ aNo’S Diary, published five years ago, covered the period from January 
1939 to December 1943, when he was waiting in a Verona prison for execu- 
tion. He had, as a matter of fact, kept a diary during the years 1937 and 1938 
and that is the document now published in this volume. Exactly how the 
two MSS. were preserved is not clear, but it seems probable that of the seven 
books of original MS. Edda Ciano managed to take five with her to Switzer- 
land in 1944, these being published in 1947, and that the two other and 
earlier volumes were subsequently recovered. There appears to be no doubt 
of their authenticity. They are horribly interesting, for here in their own 
words the Fascists and Nazis who produced one of the greatest catastrophes 
in human history reveal their complete degradation. Mussolini and Ciano 
combined vulgarity and stupidity with the ethical standards of corrupted 
slum children. 


ORDEAL BY SLANDER. By Owen Lattimore. (MacGibbon and Kee. 236 pp. 
135. 6d.) 


™ 

T HIS book is well worth study. Owen Lattimore, a professor in Johns 
Hopkins University, is an authority on China and the Far East. He was on 
a mission for the United Nations in Afghanistan when Senator McCarthy, 
in his communist witch hunt, accused him of being top Russian spy in the 
United States. The charge was fantastically untrue, but this book shows the 
terrible danger to an innocent man when he is accused by McCarthy of being 
a communist. The book tells the story of Professor Lattimore’s appearance 
before the Senate Committee and his long, successful fight against the false 
accusations. 


THe Works AND CORRESPONDENCE OF Davip RicArpo. Edited by Prero 
SRAFFA, with the collaboration of M. H. Doss. Volume V: SPEECHES 
AND EvIDENCE. (Cambridge University Press. 534 pp. 245.) 


rr. 
1 HE first four volumes of this edition which will eventually be completed 
in ten volumes were noticed in our issue for January, 1952. The material 


in the present volume, which has not before been collected or reprinted 
from contemporary records, is of considerable interest. It consists of 332 
pages of speeches delivered by Ricardo in the House of Commons from 1819 
to 1823, Over 100 pages of evidence given by him before parliamentary 
committees on the usury laws in 1818 and on the resumption of cash pay- 
ments in 1819, some miscellaneous speeches, and two interesting papers on 
parliamentary reform. The editing of this edition is remarkably good. 


Made and printed in Great Britian for the Turnstile Press Limited, 
by the Camelot Press Ltd., London and Southampton 
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